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“ ARREARS.” 


ARREARS! It would seem there is nought dz¢ 
arrears, 

Overdue from the bad, black, and blundering 

years, 

The dragon-teeth seed-ground of militant hate, 

Unwearied as vengeance, relentless as fate. 


How freely, how gladly we’d hold forth the 
hand, 

Ay, sow with our gold the bare wastes of that 
land, 

If only love-prompted largesse had the power 

Our Danaé to win by the aureate shower, 


With joy how ungrudging we’d proffer the gift, 

If it might but avail the grim shadow to lift 

Which broods like a blight, and which clings 
like a curse, 

And the best spells of hope hath the power to 
reverse. 


That shadow! Unbanished, unlaid, it still 
lurks, 

Black hate is its breath, and base deeds are its 
works; 

With its pestilent presence possession to share 

Is a thought beyond hope, the mad dream of 
despair. 


Arrears! Yes, it may be arrears yet remain 

Of justice, of right, though our strength is 
a-strain 

These long years with the effort, as earnest as 
strong, 

To slay ancient hate and to right ancient wrong. 


Again! A last message of peace, or it seems 

The last effort of patience. What thrice- 
welcome gleams 

Of fair promise will greet us —the sole best 
reward 

That we seek for our love, that we ask for our 
hoard? 


Restitution? Not wholly; not ours a// the 
blame, 

All the burden of wrong, all the blazon of 
shame. 

Time will write other verdict on history’s page 

Than that stigma of faction’s unqualified rage. 


What matter to-day? For to-day ’tis enough 

That the hand is held forth. Must it meet 
with rebuff? 

Pure pity kills wrath, anger’s stilled by regret. 

Shall our hands meet in peace? There is time 
for it yet. 


But the shadow must pass, and the sinister 
brood 

Who have wrought on a much-burdened peo- 
ple’s mad mood, 

With free help in sore need we would count 
but love’s gains. 

Then what room for the terror whose foot- 
prints are stains ? 





Sure it’s welcome you are, call it guerdon or 


ift, 
If it im avail that foul shadow to lift 
From the meadows and mountains of Erin’s 
green land, 
The hate from her heart, and the blood from 
her hand! 
Punch, 


SUMMER. 
BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


O swEET and strange, what time gay morning 
steals 
Over the misty flats, and gently stirs 
Bee-laden limes and pendulous abeles, 
To brush the dew-bespangled gossamers 
From meadow grasses and beneath black 
firs, 
In limpid streamlets, or translucent lakes 
To bathe amid dim heron-haunted brakes ! 


O sweet and sumptuous at height of noon, 
Languid to lie on scented summer lawns 
Fanned by faint breezes of the breathless 
June; 
To watch the timorous and trooping fawns, 
Dappled like tenderest clouds in early dawns, 
Forth from their ferny covert glide to drink 
And cool lithe limbs beside the river’s brink ! 


O strange and sad ere daylight disappears, 
To hear the creaking of the homeward wain, 
Drawn by its yoke of tardy-pacing steers, 
’Neath honeysuckle hedge and tangled lane, 
To breathe faint scent of roses on the wane 
By cottage doors, and watch the mellowing sky 
Fade into saffron hues insensibly. 


AGE. 


“ STEPPING westward,” did she say, 
At sunset on that long Scotch day? 
“Stepping westward,” yes, alway, 
With staff and scrip, 

Wayfaring songs upon my lip, 
Stepping, stepping, to the end. 


As down the slanting path I wend, 
Behold, a breadth of distant sea, 
Between the hills on either hand, 

Ships bearing from some unknown land 
To other land unknown to me. 


“ Stepping westward,” all that be, 
Body and soul, by land or sea, 
Follow still the westering sun ; 
That must end which has begun. 
W. B. Scott. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 

THE BOUNDARIES OF ASTRONOMY. 

It is proposed in the following paper 
to trace some parts of the boundary line 
which divides the truths which have been 
established in astronomy from those parts 
of the science which must be regarded as 
more or less hypothetical. It will be ob- 
vious that only a small part of so wide a 
subject can be discussed or even alluded 
to in the limits of a single paper. We in- 
tend therefore to select certain prominent 
questions, and to discuss those questions 
with such fulness as the circumstances 
will admit. 

It will be desirable to commence with 
that great doctrine in astronoiny which is 
often regarded as almost universally es- 
tablished. The doctrine to which we refer 
is known as the law of universal gravita- 
tion. It is customary to enunciate this 
law in the proposition that every par- 
ticle of matter attracts every other par- 
ticle with a force which varies directly as 
the product of the masses and inversely 
as the square of their distance. It is no 
doubt convenient to enunciate the great 
law in this very simple manner. It might 
seem awkward to have to specify all the 
qualifications which would be necessary if 
that enunciation is to assert no more than 
what we absolutely know. Perhaps many 
people believe, or think they believe, the 
law to be true in its general form; yet the 
assertion that the law of gravitation is 
universally true is an enormous, indeed 
an infinite, exaggeration of the actual ex- 
tent of our information. 

To make this clear, let us contrast the 
law of gravitation as generally stated with 
the proposition which asserts that the 
earth rotates on its axis. No one who is 
capable of understanding the evidence on 
the question can doubt that the earth 
really does rotate upon its axis. I pur- 
posely set aside any difficulties of a quasi- 
metaphysical character, and speak merely 
of words in their ordinary acceptation. 
In stating that the earth rotates upon its 
axis we assert merely a definite proposi- 
tion as regards one body, all the facts 
which the assertion involves are present 
to our minds, and we know that the asser- 
tion must be true. Equally conclusive is 





the evidence for the statement that the 
earth revolves around the sun. Concrete 
truths of this kind could be multiplied in- 
definitely. We can make similar asser- 
tions with regard to the planets. We can 
assert that the planets rotate upon their 
axes, and that the planets revolve around 
the sun. But the law of gravitation is a 
proposition of quite a different nature. 
Let us examine briefly the evidence by 
which this law has been established. 

The science of dynamics is founded 
upon certain principles known as the laws 
of motion. The simplest of these prin- 
ciples asserts that a body once set mov- 


‘ing in a straight line will continue to 


move on uniformly forever in the same 
straight-line, unless some force be per- 
mitted to act upon that body. For nature 
as we know it, this law seems to be fully 
proved. It has been tested in every way 
that we have been able to devise. All 
these tests have tended to confirm that 
law. The law is therefore believed to be 
true, at all events throughout the regions 
of space accessible to us and to our tel- 
escopes. Assuming this law and the 
other principles analogous to it, we can 
apply them to the case of the revolution 
of the earth around the sun. As the 
earth is not moving in a straight line, it 
must be acted upon by some force. It 
can be shown that this force must be di- 
rected towards the sun. It will further 
appear that the intensity of this force will 
vary inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance between the earth and the sun. 
The movements of the planets can be 
made to yield the same conclusions. All 
these movements can be accounted for on 
the supposition that each planet is at- 
tracted by the sun with a force which 
varies directly as the product of the 
masses, and inversely as the square of 
the distance between the two bodies. 
When more careful observations are in- 
troduced it is seen that the planets exhibit 
some slight deviations from the move- 
ments which they would have were each 
planet only acted upoa by the attraction 
of the sun. These deviations do not in- 
validate the principle of attraction. They 
have been shown to arise from the mu- 
tual attractions of the planets themselves. 
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Each of the planets is thus seen to attract 
each of the other planets. The intensity 
of this attraction between any pair of the 
planets is proportional to the masses of 
these planets, and varies inversely as the 
square of the distance between them. We 
may use similar language with regard to 
the satellites by which so many of the 
planets are attended. Each satellite re- 
volves around its primary. The move- 
ments of each satellite are mainly due to 
the preponderating attraction of the pri- 
mary. Irregularities in the movements of 
the satellites are well known to astron- 
omers, but these irregularities can be 
accounted for by the attraction of other 
bodies of the system. The law of at- 
traction thus seems to prevaile among 
the small bodies of the system as well 
as among the large bodies. It is true 
that there are still a few outstanding 
discrepancies which cannot yet be said 
to have been completely accounted for 
by the principle of gravitation. This 
is probably due to the difficulties of the 
subject. The calculations which are in- 
volved are among the most difficult on 
which the mind of man has ever been en- 
gaged. We may practically assume that 
the law of gravitation is universal be- 
tween the sun, the planets, and the satel- 
lites; and we may suppose that the few 
difficulties still outstanding will be finally 
cleared away, as has been the case with 
so many other seeming discrepancies. 
But even when these admissions have 
been made, are we in a position to assert 
that the Jaw of gravitation is universal 
throughout the solar system? We are 
here confronted with a very celebrated 
difficulty. Do those erratic objects known 
as comets acknowledge the law of gravi- 
tation? There can be no doubt that in 
one sense the comets do obey the law of 
gravitation in a most signal and emphatic 
manner. A comet usually moves in an 
orbit of very great eccentricity ; and it is 
one of the most remarkable triumphs of 
Newton’s discovery, that we were by its 
means able to render account of how the 
movements of a comet could be preduced 
by the attraction of the sun. Asa whole, 


comets, which certainly do not appear to 
follow the law of universal attraction ? 
The tails of comets, so far from being 
attracted towards the sun, seem actually 
to be repelled from the sun. Nor is even 
this an adequate statement of the case. 
The repulsive force by which the tails of 
the comets are driven from the sun is 
sometimes a very much more intense 
force than the attraction of gravitation. 

I have no intention to discuss here the 
vexed question as to the origin of the 
tails of comets. I do not now inquire 
whether the repulsion by which the tail is 
produced be due to the intense radiation 
from the sun, or to electricity, or to some 
other agent. It is sufficient for our pres- 
ent purpose to note that, even if the tails 
of comets do gravitate towards the sun, 
the attraction is obscured by a more pow- 
erful repulsive force. 

The solar system is a very small object 
when viewed in comparison with the 
dimensions of the sidereal system. The 
planets form a group nestled up closely 
around the sun. This little group is sep- 
arated from its nearest visible neighbors 
in space by the most appalling distances. 
A vessel in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean is not more completely isolated 
from the shores of Europe and America 
than is our solar system from the stars 
and other bodies which surround it in 
space. Our knowledge of gravitation 
has been most entirely obtained from the 
study of the bodies in the solar system. 
Let us inquire what can be ascertained as 
to the existence of this law in other parts 
of the universe. Newton knew nothing 
of the existence of the law of gravitation 
beyond the confines of the solar system. 
A little more is known now. 

Our actual knowledge of the existence 
of gravitation in the celestial spaces out- 
side the solar system depends entirely 
upon those very interesting objects known 
as binary stars. There are in the heav- 
ens many cases of two stars occurring 
quite close together. A well-known in- 
stance is presented in the star Epsilon 

Lyrz, where two stars are so close to- 





gether that it is a fair test of good vision 


the comet is very amenable to gravitation, | to be able to separate them. But there 
but what are we to say as to the tails of ' are many cases in which the two stars are 
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so close together that they cannot be seen 
separately without the aid of a telescope. 
We may take, for instance, the very cele- 
brated double star Castor, well known as 
one of the Twins. Viewed by the un- 
aided eye, the two stars look like a single 
star, but in a moderately good telescope 
it is seen that the object is really two sep- 
arate stars quite close together. The 
question now comes as to whether the 
propinquity of the two stars is apparent 
or real. It might be explained by the 
supposition that the two stars were indeed 
close: together compared with the distance 
by which they are separated ; or it could 
be equally explained by supposing that 
the two stars, though really far apart, yet 
appeared so nearly in the same line of 
vision that when projected on the surface 
of the heavens they seemed close to- 
gether. It cannot be doubted that in the 
case of many of the double stars, espe- 
cially those in which the components ap- 
pear tolerably distant, the propinquity is 
only apparent, and arises from the two 
stars being near the same line of vision. 
But it is, also, undoubtedly true that in 
the case of very many of the double stars, 
especially among those belonging to the 
class which includes Castor, the two stars 
are really at about the same distance from 
us, and, therefore, as compared with that 
distance, they are really close together. 
Among the splendid achievements of 
Sir W. Herschel, one of the greatest was 
his discovery of the movements of the 
binary stars. It was shown by Herschel 
that in some of the double stars one star 
of the pair was moving around the other, 
and that their apparent distances were 
changing. The discoveries inaugurated 
by Herschel have been widely extended 
by other astronomers. One of the more 
rapidly moving of the double stars lies in 
the constellation of Coma Berenices. The 
revolution of one component around the 
other requires a period of 25°7 years. The 
two components of this star are exceed- 
ingly close together, the greatest distance 
being about one second of arc. There is 
very great difficulty in making accurate 
measurements of a double star of which 
the components are so close. More re- 
liance may consequently be placed upon 





the determination of the orbits of other 
binary stars of which the components are 
further apart. Among these we may men- 
tion, the remarkable binary star § Urse 
Majoris. The distance between the two 
components of this star varies from one 
second of arc tothree seconds. The first 
recorded measurement of this object was 
by Sir W. Herschel in 1781, and since 
that date it has been repeatedly observed. 
From a comparison of all the measure- 
ments which have been made it appears 
that the periodic time of the revolution of 
one of these components about the other 
is about sixty years. This star has thus 
been followed through more than one 
entire revolution. The importance of 
these discoveries became manifest when 
an attempt was made to explain the move- 
ments. It was soon shown that the move- 
ments of the stars were such as could be 
explained if the two stars attracted each 
other in conformity with the law of gravi- 
tation. It would, however, be hardly 
correct to assert that the discovery of the 
binary stars proved that the two stars at- 
tracted each other with a force which 
varies inversely as the square of their 
distance. Even under the most favorable 
circumstances the observations are very 
difficult; they cannot be made with the 
same accuracy as is attained in observing 
the movements of the planets; they have 
not even the value which antiquity will 
often confer on an observation which has 
not much else in its favor. There are 
probably many different suppositions 
which would explain all that has yet been 
observed as to the motions of the binary 
stars. Gravitation is but one of those 
suppositions. Gravitation will no doubt 
carry with it the prestige acquired by its 
success in explaining phenomena in the 
solar system. I do not know that any one 
has ever seriously put forward any other 
explanation except gravitation to account 
for the movements of the binary stars, 
nor is any one likely to do so while gravi- 
tation can continue to render an account 
of the observed facts; but all this is very 
different from saying that the discovery 
of the binary stars has Proved that the 
law of gravitation extends to the stellar 
regions. 
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Except for what the binary stars tell us, 
we should know nothing as to the exist- 
ence or the non-existence of the law of 
gravitation beyond the confines of the so- 
Jar system. Does Sirius, for instance, 
attract the pole-star? We really do not 
know. Nor can we ever expect to know. 
If Sirius and the pole-star do attract each 
other, and if the law of their attraction be 
the same as the law of attraction in the 
solar system, it will then be easy to show 
that the effect of this attraction is so mi- 
nute that it would be entirely outside the 
range of our instruments even to detect 
it. Observation is hopeless on such a 
matter. If we cannot detect any attrac- 
tion between a star in one constellation 
and a star in another, no more can we de- 
tect any attraction between our sun and 
the stars. Such attractions may exist, or 
they may not exist: we have no means of 
knowing. Should any one assert that 
there is absolutely no gravitation between 
two bodies more than a billion miles 
apart, we know no facts by which he can 
be contradicted. 

I{ we know so little about the existence 
of gravitation in the space accessible to 
our telescopes, what are we to say of 
those distant regions of space to which 
our view can never penetrate? Leta vast 
sphere be described of such mighty di- 
mensions that it embraces not only all the 
objects visible to the unaided eye, not 
only all the objects visible in our most 
powerful telescopes, but even every ob- 
ject that the most fertile imagination can 
conceive, what relation must this stupen- 
dous sphere bear to the whole of space? 
The mighty sphere can only be an infi- 
nitely small part of space. It must bear 
to the whole of space a ratio infinitely less 
than the water in a single dewdrop bears 
to the water in the Atlantic Ocean. Are 
we then entitled toassert that every parti- 
cle in the universe attracts every other 
particle with a force which is proportional 
to the product of their masses, and which 
varies inversely as the square of their 
distance? We have, indeed, but a slen- 
der basis of fact on which to rest a propo- 
sition so universal. Let us attempt to 
enunciate the law of gravitation so as to 
commit ourselves to no assertion not ab- 
solutely proved. The statement would 
then run somewhat as follows : — 

Of the whole contents of space we know 
nothing except within that infinitely small 
region which contains the bodies visible 
in our telescopes. Nor can we assert 
that gravitation pervades the entire of 
even this infinitely small region. It is 





true that in one very minute part of this 
infinitely small region the law of gravita- 
tion appears to reign supreme. This 
minute part is of course the solar system. 
There are also a few binary stars in this 
infinitely small region whose movements 
would admit of being explained by gravi- 
tation, though as yet they can hardly be 
held to absolutely prove its existence. 

It must then be admitted that when the 
law of gravitation is spoken of as being 
universal, we are using language infinitely 
more- general than the facts absolutely 
warrant. At the present moment we only 
know that gravitation exists to a very 
small extent in a certain indefinitely small 
portion of space. Our knowledge would 
have to be enormously extended before 
we can assert that gravitation extended 
entirely through this very limited region ; 
and even when we have proved this, we 
should only have made an infinitesimal 
advance to a proof that gravitation is ab- 
solutely universal. 

I do not for a moment assert that our 
ordinary statement of the law of gravita- 
tion is untrue. I merely say that it has 
not been proven, and we may also add 
that it does not seem as if it ever could 
be proved. Most people who have con- 
sidered the matter will probably believe 
that gravitation is universal. Nor is this 
belief unnatural. If we set aside comets’ 
tails, and perhaps one or two other slightly 
doubtful matters, we may assert that we 
always find the law of gravitation to be 
true whenever we have an opportunity of 
testing it. These opportunities are very 
limited, so that we have but very slender 
supports for the induction that gravitation 
is universal. But it must be admitted 
that an hypothesis which has practically 
borne every test which can be applied has 
very strong grounds for our acceptance: 
such, then, are the claims of the law of 
gravitation to be admitted to a place 
among the laws of nature. 

The wondrous series of spectroscopic 
researches by which Mr. Huggins has so 
vastly extended our knowledge should 
also be here referred to. Mr. Huggins 
has shown that many of the substances 
most abundant on the earth are widely 
spread through the universe. Take, for 
instance, the metal iron and the gas hy- 
drogen. We can detect the existence of 
these elements in objects enormously dis- 
tant. Both iron and hydrogen exist in 
many stars, and hydrogen has been shown, 
in all probability, to be an important con- 
stituent of the nebule. That the rest of 
the sidereal system should thus be com- 
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posed of materials known to be to a large | question of no small importance. It pre- 
extent identical with the materials in the | sents features analogous to certain very 


solar system is a presumption in favor of 
the universality of gravitation. 

In what has hitherto been said, we 
have attempted to give an outline of the 
facts so far as they are certainly known 
to us. Into mere speculations we have 
no desire to enter. We may, however, 
sketch out a brief chapter in modern 
sidereal astronomy, which seems to throw 
a ray of light into the constituents of the 
vast abyss of space which lies beyond the 
scope of our telescopes. The ray of 
light is no doubt but a feeble one, but we 
must take whatever information we can 
obtain, even though it may fall far short 
of that which an intellectual curiosity will 
desire. The question now before us may 
be simply stated. Are we entitled to sup- 
pose that the part of the universe acces- 
sible to our telescopes is fairly typical of 
the other parts of the universe, or are we 
to believe that the system we know is al- 
together exceptional; that there are stars 
in other parts quite unlike our stars, com- 
posed of different materials, acted upon 
by different laws, of which we have no 
conception? The presumption is that the 
materials of which our system is com- 
posed are representative of the materials 
elsewhere. This presumption is strength- 
ened by the very important considerations 
now to be adduced. 

In the first place, let us distinctly un- 
derstand what is meant by our sidereal 
system. We have already dwelt on the 
isolated position of the sun and the at- 
tendant planets. The grandest truth in 
the whole of astronomy is that which as- 
serts that our sun is only a star separated 
by the most gigantic distances from the 
other stars around. Our sun, indeed, ap- 
pears to be but one of the vast host of 
stars which form the milky way. We 
need not here enter into the often dis- 
cussed question as to whether the nebulz 
are, generally speaking, at distances of the 
same order as the stars. There seems to 
be no doubt that some of the nebulz are 
quite as near to us as some of the stars. 
At all events, for our present purpose, we 
may group the milky way, the nebulz, the 
stars, and the clusters, all into one whole 
which we call our sidereal system. Is 
this sidereal system as thus defined an 
isolated object in space? are its mem- 
bers all so bound together by the law of 
universal gravitation that each body, what- 
ever be its movements, can only describe 
a certain path such that it can never de- 
part finally from the system? This is a 





interesting problems in biology which the 
labors of Mr. Wallace have done so much 
to elucidate. Weare told that the fauna 
and flora of an oceanic island, cut off 
from the perpetual immigration of new 
forms, often assumes a very remarkable 
type. The evolution of life under such 
circumstances proceeds in a very differ- 
ent manner to the corresponding evolu- 
tion in an equal area of land which is 
connected with the great continental 
masses. Is our sidereal system to be re- 
garded as an oceanic island in space, or 
is itin such connection with the systems 
in other parts of space as might lead us 
to infer that the various systems had a 
common character ? 

The evidence seems to show that the 
stars in our system are probably not per- 
manently associated together, but that in 
the course of time some stars enter our 
system and others stars leave it, in such a 
manner as to suggest that the bodies vis- 
ible to us are fairly typical of the general 
contents of the universe. The strongest 
evidence that can be presented on this 
subject is met with in the peculiar circum- 
stances of one particular star. The star 
in question is known as number 1830 of 
Groombridge’s catalogue. It is a small 
star, not to be seen without the aid of a 
telescope. This star is endowed with a 
very large proper motion. It would not 
be correct to say that its proper motion 
exceeds that of any other known star, but 
it certainly has the largest visible proper 
motion of any star of which the distance 
is known. The proper motion of 1830 
Groombridge amounts to over seven sec- 
onds annually. It would take between 
two and three centuries to move over a 
distance in the heavens equal to the ap- 
parent diameter of the moon. The dis- 
tance of this star is much greater than 
might have been anticipated from its very 
large proper motion. The estimates of 
the distance present some irregularities, 
but we shall probably be quite correct in 
assuming that the-distance is not less than 
two hundred billions of miles. This star 
is indeed ten times as far from us as a Cen- 
tauri, which is generally considered to be 
the sun’s nearest neighbor, in our sidereal 
system. The proper motion and the dis- 
tance of 1830 Groombridge being both 
assumed, it is easy to calculate the veloc- 
ity with which that star must be moving. 
The velocity is indeed stupendous and 
worthy of a majestic sun; it is no less 
than two hundred miles a second. It 
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would seem that the velocity may even be 
much larger than this. The proper mo- 
tion of the star which we see is merely 
the true proper motion of the star fore- 
shortened by projection on the surface of 
the heavens. In adopting two hundred 
miles a second as the velocity of 1830 
Groombridge, we therefore make a most 
moderate assumption, which may and 
probably does fall considerably short of 
the truth. But even with this very mod- 
erate assumption, it will be easy to show 
that 1830 Groombridge seems in all prob- 
ability to be merely travelling through 
our system, and not permanently attached 
thereto. 

The star sweeps along through our sys- 
tem with this stupendous velocity. Now 
there can be no doubt that if the star 
were permanently to retain this velocity, 
it would in the course of time travel right 
across our system, and after leaving our 
system would retreat into the depths of 
infinite space. Is there any power ade- 
quate to recall this star from the voyage 
to infinity? We know of none, unless it 
be the attraction of the stars or other 
bodies of our sidereal system. It there- 
fore becomes a matter of calculation to 
determine whether the attraction of all 
the material bodies of our sidereal system 
could be adequate, even with universal 

ravitation, to recall a body which seems 

ent on leaving that system with a veloc- 
ity of two hundred miles per second. This 
interesting problem has been discussed 
by Professor Newcomb, whose calcula- 
tions we shall here follow. In the first 
place we require to make some estimate 
of the dimensions of the sidereal system, 
in order to see whether it seems likely that 
this star can ever be recalled. The num- 
ber of stars may be taken at one hundred 
millions, which is probably double as 
many as the number we can see with our 
best telescopes. The masses of the stars 
may be taken as on the average five times 
as great as the mass of the sun. The 
distribution of the stars is suggested by 
the constitution of the milky way. One 
hundred million stars are presumed to be 
disposed in a flat circular layer of such 
dimensions that a ray of light would re- 
quire thirty thousand years to traverse 
onediameter. Assuming the ordinary law 
of gravitation, it is now easy to compute 
the efficiency of such an arrangement in 
attempting to recall a moving star. The 
whole question turns ona certain critical 
velocity of twenty-five miles a second. If 
a star darted through the system we have 
just been considering with a velocity less 





than twenty-five miles a second, then, af- 
ter that star had moved for a certain dis- 
tance, the attractive power of the system 
would gradually bend the path of the star 
round, and force the star to return to the 
system. If, therefore, the velocities of 
the stars were under no circumstances 
more than twenty-five miles a second, 
then, supposing the system to have the 
character we have described, that system 
might be always the same. The stars 
might be in incessant motion, but they 
must always remain in the vicinity of our 
present system, and our whole sidereal 
system might be an isolated object in 
space, just as our solar system is an iso- 
lated object in the extent of the sidereal 
system. We have, however, seen that for 
one star at all events the velocity is no 
less than two hundred miles asecond. If 
this star dash through the system, then 
the attractions of all the bodies in the 
system will unite in one grand effort to 
recallthe wanderer. This attraction must, 
to some extent, be acknowledged; the 
speed of the wanderer must gradually 
diminish as he recedes into space; but 
that speed will never be lessened suffi- 
ciently to bring the star back again. As 
the star retreats further and further, the 
potency of the attraction will decrease ; 
but, owing to the velocity of the star be- 
ing over twenty-five miles a second, the 
attraction can never overcome the veloc- 
ity; so that the star seems destined to 
escape. This calculation is of course 
founded on our assumption as to the total 
mass of the stars and other bodies which 
form our sidereal system. That estimate 
was founded on a liberal, indeed a very 
liberal interpretation of the evidence 
which our telescopes have afforded. But 
it may still fall short of the truth. There 
may be more than a hundred million stars 
in our system; their average weight may 
be more than five times the weight of our 
sun. But unless the assumption we have 
made is enormously short of the truth, our 
inference cannot be challenged. If the 
stars are sixty-four times as‘numerous, or 
if the whole mass of the system be sixty- 
four times as great as we have supposed, 
then the critical velocity would be two 
hundred miles a second instead of twenty- 
five miles a second. Our estimate of the 
system would therefore have to be en- 
larged sixty-four fold, if the attraction of 
that system is to be adequate to recall 
1830 Groombridge. It should also be 
recollected that our assumption of the 
velocity of the star is very moderate, so 
that it is not at all unlikely that a system 
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at least one hundred times as massive as 
the system we have supposed would be 
required if this star was to be recalled. 
The result of this inquiry is really only 
to be stated as an alternative: either our 
sidereal system is not an entirely isolated 
object, or its bodies must be vastly more 
numerous or more massive than even our 
most liberal interpretation of observations 
would seem to warrant. It seems more 
reasonable to adopt the first branch of the 
alternative. If this be so, then we see 
that 1830 Groombridge, having travelled 
from an indefinitely great distance on one 
side of the heavens, is now passing 
through our system for the first and the 
only time. After leaving our system this 
star will retreat again into the depths of 
space, toa distance which, for anything 
we can tell, may be practically regarded as 
infinite. Although we have only used this 
one star as an illustration, yet it is not to 
be supposed that the peculiarities which it 
presents are absolutely unique. It seems 
more likely that there may be many other 
stars which are at present passing through 
our system. In fact, considering that 
most or all of the stars are actually in 
motion, it can be shown that in the course 
of ages, the whole face of the heavens is 
gradually changing. We are thus led to 
the conclusion that our system is not an 
absolutely isolated group of bodies in the 
abyss of space, but that we are visited by 
other bodies coming from the remotest re- 
gions of space. 

The whole range of astronomy presents 
no speculations which have attracted more 
attention than the celebrated nebular 
hypotheses of Herschel and of Laplace. 
We shall first enunciate these specula- 
tions, and then we shall attempt to ifdi- 
cate how far they seem to be warranted by 
the actual state of scientific knowledge. 
In one of his most memorable papers, Sir 
W. Herschel presents us with a summary 
of his observations on the nebulz ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to suggest 
his theory of the gradual transmutation of 
nebule intostars. He first shows us that 
there are regions in the heavens where a 
faint diffused nebulosity is all that can be 
detected by the telescope. There are 
other nebulz in which a nucleus can be 
just discerned; others again in which the 
nucleus is easily seen; and still others 
where the nucleus is a brilliant star-like 
point. The transition from an object of 
this kind to a nebulous star is very natu- 
ral, while the nebulous stars pass into the 
ordinary stars by a few graduated stages. 
It is thus possible to enumerate a series 





of objects, beginning at one end with the 
most diffused nebulosity, and ending at 
the other with an ordinary fixed star or 
group of stars. Each object in the series 
differs but slightly from the object just 
before it and just after it. It seemed to 
Herschel that he was thus able to view 
the actual changes by which masses of 
phosphorescent or glowing vapor became 
actually condensed down intostars. The 
condensation of a nebula could be fol- 
lowed in the same manner as we can 
study the growth of the trees in a forest 
by comparing the trees of various ages 
which the forest contains at the same 
time. In attempting to pronounce upon 
the positive evidence available in the dis- 
cussion of Herschel’s theory, we encoun- 
ter a well-known difficulty. To establish 
this theory, it would be necessary, to 
watch the actual condensation of one sin- 
gle nebula from the primitive gaseous 
condition down to the stellar points. It 
may easily be conceived that such a proc- 
ess would require a vast lapse of time, 
perhaps enormously greater than the 
period between the invention of the tel- 
escope and the present moment. It may 
at all events be confidently asserted that 
the condensation of a nebula into a star 
is a process which has never been wit- 
nessed. Whether any stages in that 
process can be said to have been wit- 
nessed is a different matter, on which it 
is not easy to speak with precision. 
Drawings of the same nebula made at 
different dates often exhibit great dis- 
crepancies. In comparing these draw- 
ings, it must be remembered that a nebula 
is an object usually devoid of distinct out- 
line, and varying greatly in appearance 
with different telescopic apertures. Take, 
for instance, the very splendid nebula in 
Orion, which is one of the most glorious 
objects that. can be seen in a telescope. 
There can be no doubt that the drawings 
made at different times do exhibit most 
marked differences. Indeed the differ- 
ences are sometimes so great that it is 
hard to believe that the same object is 
depicted. It is well to look also at draw- 
ings made of the same object at the same 
time, but by different observers and with 
different telescopes. Where we find con- 
temporary drawings at variance —and 
they are often widely at variance —it 
seems hard to draw any conclusion from 
drawings as to the presence or the ab- 
sence of change in the shape of the 
nebula. 

There are, however, good grounds for 
believing that nebulz really do undergo 
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some changes, at least as regards bright- 
ness; but whether these changes are 
such as Herschel’s theory would seem to 
require is quite another question. Per- 
haps the best authenticated instance is 
that of the variable nebula in the constel- 
lation of Taurus, discovered by Mr. Hind 
in 1852. At the time of its discovery this 
object was a small nebula about one min- 
ute in diameter, with a central condensa- 
tion of light. D’Arrest, the distinguished 
astronomer of Copenhagen, found in 1861 
that this nebula had vanished. On the 
29th of December, 1861, the nebula was 
again seen in the powerful refractor at 
Pulkova, but on December 12, 1863, Mr. 
Hind failed to detect the nebula with the 
telescope by which it had been originally 
discovered. This instrument had, how- 
ever, only half the aperture of the Pul- 
kova telescope. In 1868, O. Struve, ob- 
serving at Pulkova, detected another 
nebulous spot in the vicinity of the place 
of the missing object, but this has also 
now vanished. Struve does not, however, 
consider that the nebula of 1868 is dis- 
tinct from Hind’s nebula, but he says: — 


What I see is certainly the variable nebula 
itself, only in altered brightness and spread 
over alarger space. Some traces of nebulosity 
are still to be seen exactly on the spot where 
Hind and D’ Arrest placed the variable nebula. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that this neb- 
ula is in the vicinity of a variable star, which 
changes somewhat irregularly from the ninth 
to the twelfth magnitude. At the time of the 
discovery in 1861, both the star and the nebula 
were brighter than they have since become. 


This is the best-authenticated history of 
observed change in any nebula. It must 
be admitted that the changes are such as 
would not be expected if Herschel’s the- 
ory were universally true. 

Another remarkable occurrence in mod- 
ern astronomy may be cited as having 
some bearing on the question as to the 
actual evidence for or against Herschel’s 
theory. On November 24, 1876, Dr. 
Schmidt noticed a new star of the third 
magnitude in the constellation Cygnus. 
The discoverer was confident that no cor- 
responding object existed on the evening 
of the 20th of November. The brilliancy 
of the new star gradually declined until 
on the 13th of December Mr. Hind found 
it of the sixth magnitude. The spectrum 
of this star was carefully studied by many 
observers, and it exhibited several bright 
lines, which indicated that the star differed 
from other stars by the possession of vast 
masses of glowing gaseous material. This 
star was observed by Dr. Copeland at the 





Earl of Crawford’s observatory on Sep- 
tember 2, 1877. It was then below the 
tenth magnitude, and of a decidedly bluish 
tint. Viewed through the spectroscope, 
the light of this star was almost com- 
pletely monochromatic, and appeared to 
be indistinguishable from that which is 
often found to come from nebula. Dr. 
Copeland thus concludes : — 


Bearing in mind the history of this star from 
the time of its discovery by Schmidt, it would 
seem certain that we have an instance before 
us in which a star has changed into a planetary 
nebula of small angular diameter. At least it 
may be safely affirmed that no astronomer dis- 
covering the object in its present state would, 
after viewing it through a prism, hesitate to 
pronounce as to its present nebulous character, 


It should, however, be added that Pro- 
fessor Pickering has since found slight 
traces of a continuous spectrum, but the 
object has now become so extremely faint 
that such observations are very difficult. 
This remarkable history might be adduced 
if we wished to procure evidence of the 
conversion of stars into nebulz, but for 
the nebular theory we require evidence of 
the conversion of nebuiz into stars. 

Care must be taken not to exaggerate 
the inferences to be drawn from the two 
instances I have quoted — viz., the varia- 
ble nebula in Taurus and the new star in 
— I think it more likely that both 
of these are to be regarded as exceptional 
phenomena. It is certainly true that they 
are perhaps the most remarkable instances 
in which changes in nebulz have actually 
been witnessed; but the probability is 
that the only reason why they have been 
witnessed is because they were very ex- 
ceptional. Those who have observed the 
nebulz for many years are well assured 
of the general permanence of their ap- 
pearance. The nebulz we have referred 
to are chosen out of thousands. The or- 
dinary nebulz appear just as constant as 
the ordinary bright stars. Every one 
expects to see Vega in the constellation 
Lyra; and with equal confidence every 
astronomer counts on seeing the cele- 
brated annular nebula when he directs 
his telescope to the same constellation. 
This permanence is very probably merely 
due to the stupendous distances at which 
these objects are placed. Only gigantic 
changes could be detected, and for these 
gigantic periods of time would be re- 
quired. We are bound to believe that 
heated bodies radiate their heat; and if 
so they must contract. This general law, 
which pervades all nature, so far as we 
know it, seems to be the real basis — in- 
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deed, the only basis — on which the nebu- 
lar theory of Herschel can be maintained. 
Up to the present, it must be admitted 
that this theory has received no direct 
telescopic confirmation. 

The nebular theory by which Laplace 
sought to account for the origin of the 
solar system seems, from the nature of 
the case, to be almost incapable of receiv- 
ing any direct testimony. We shall here 
enunciate the theory in the language of 
Professor Newcomb : — 


The remarkable uniformity among the direc- 
tions of the revolutions of the planets being 
something which could not have been the re- 
sult of chance, Laplace sought to investigate 
its probable cause. This cause, he thought, 
could be nothing-else than the atmosphere of 
the sun, which once extended so far out as to 
fill all the space now occupied by the planets. 
He conceives the immense vaporous mass 
forming the sun and his atmosphere to have 
had a slow rotation on its axis. The mass, 
being intensely hot, would slowly cool off, and 
as it did so would contract towards the centre. 
As it contracted, its velocity would, in obe- 


dience to one of the fundamental laws of me-. 


chanics, constantly increase, so that a time 
would arrive when, at the outer boundary of 
the mass, the centrifugal force due to the rota- 
tion would counterbalance the attractive force 
of the central mass, Then those outer por- 
tions would be left behind as a revolving ring, 
while the next inner portions would continue 
to contract, until at their boundary the cen- 
trifugal and attractive forces would be again 
balanced, when a second ring would be left 
behind; and so on. Thus, instead of a con- 
tinuous atmosphere, the sun would be sur- 
rounded by a series of concentric revolving 
rings of vapor. 

Now, how would these rings of vapor be- 
have? As they cooled off, their denser mate- 
rials would condense first, and thus the ring 
would be composed of a mixed mass, partly 
solid and partly vaporous, the quantity of 
solid matter constantly increasing and that of 
vapor diminishing. If the ring were perfectly 
uniform this condensing process would take 
place equally all around it, and the ring would 
thus be broken up into a group of small plan- 
ets like that which we see between Mars and 
Jupiter. But we should expect that, in gen- 
eral, some portions of the ring would be much 
denser than others, and the denser portion 
would gradually attract the rarer portions 
around it, until instead of a ring we should 
have a single mass, composed of a nearly solid 
centre, surrounded by an immense atmosphere 
of fiery vapor. This condensation of the ring 
of vapor around a single point would have 
produced no change in the amount of rotary 
motion originally existing in the ring; the 
planet surrounded by its fiery atmosphere 
would therefore be in rotation, and would be, 
in miniature, a reproduction of the case of the 





sun surrounded by his atmosphere with which 
we set out. In the same way that the solar 
atmosphere formed itself first into rings, and 
then these rings condensed into planets, so, if 
the planetary atmosphere were sufficiently ex- 
tensive, they would form themselves into rings, 
and these rings would condensé into satellites. 
In the case of Saturn, however, one of the 
rings was so perfectly uniform that there could 
be no denser portion to draw the rest of the 
ting around it, and thus we have the well- 
known rings of Saturn. 


It will thus be seen that one of the 
principal features in the solar system for 
which the nebular theory has been in- 
voked is the fact that the planets all 
revolve round the sun in the same direc- 
tion. It will therefore be natural to take 
up first the discussion of this subject, and 
to inquire how far the common motion of 
the planets can be claimed in support of 
Laplace’s nebular theory. The value of 
this argument is very materially influ- 
enced by another consideration of a some- 
what peculiar character. If it were quite 
immaterial to the welfare of the planetary 
system whether all the planets moved the 
same way, or whether some moved one 
way and some another, then the nebular 
hypothesis would be entitled to all the 
support which could be derived from the 
circumstances of the case. Take, for in- 
stance, the eight principal planets — 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune. All these 
planets move in the same way around the 
sun. The chances against such an oc- 
currence are one hundred and twenty- 
seven to one. The probability that the 
system of eight planets has been guided 
to move in the same direction by some 
cause may be taken to be one hundred 
and twenty-seven toone. If we include 
the two hundred minor planets the proba- 
bility would be enormously enhanced. 
The nebular theory seems a reasonable ex- 
planation of how this uniformity of move- 
ments could arise, and therefore the advo- 
cates of the nebular theory may seem en- 
titled to claim all this high degree of prob- 
ability in their flavor. There is, however, 
quite a different point of view from which 
the question may be regarded. There are 
reasons which imperatively demand that 
the planets (at all events the large planets) 
shall revolve in uniform directions, which 
lie quite outside the view taken in the 
nebular theory. If the big planets did 
not all revolve in the same direction, the 
system would have perished long ago, and 
we should not now be here to discuss the 
nebular or any other hypothesis. 
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It is well known that in consequence of 
the gravitation which pervades the solar 
system, each of the planets has its move- 
ments mainly subordinated to the attrac- 
tion of the sun. But each of the planets 
attracts every other planet. In conse- 
gee of these attractions, the orbits of 
the planets are to some extent affected. 
The mutual actions of the planets present 
many problems of the highest interest, 
and, it should be added, of the greatest 
difficulty. Many of these difficulties have 
been overcome. It is the great glory of 
the French mathematicians to have in- 
vented the methods by which the nature 
of the solar system could be studied. . The 
results at which they arrived are not a 
little remarkable. They have computed 
how much the planets act and react upon 
each other, and they have shown that in 
consequence of these actions the orbit of 
each planet gradually changes its shape 
and its position. But the crowning fea- 
ture of these discoveries is the demonstra- 
tion that these changes in the orbits of 
the planets are all periodic. The orbits 
may fluctuate, but those fluctuations are 
confined within very narrow limits. In 
the course of ages the system gradually 
becomes deformed, but it will gradually 
return again to its original position, and 
again depart therefrom. These changes 
are comparatively so small that our sys- 
tem may be regarded as’substantially the 
same even when its fluctuations have at- 
tained their greatest amplitude. These 
splendid discoveries are founded upon the 
actual circumstances of the system, as we 
see that system to be constituted. Take, 
for instance, the eccentricities of the 
orbits of the planets around the sun. 





Those eccentricities can never change 
much; they are now small quantities, and 
small quantities those eccentricities must | 
forever remain. The proof of this re- 
markable theorem partly depends upon | 
the fact that the planets are all revolving | 
around the sun in the same direction. If 
one of the planets we have named were 
revolving in an opposite direction to the 
rest, the mathematical theory would break 
down. We would have no guarantee that 
the eccentricities would forever remain 
small as they are at present. In a similar 
manner, the planets all move in orbits 
whose planes are inclined to each other 
at very small angles. The positions of 
those planes fluctuate, but these fuctua- 
tions are confined within very narrow 
limits. The proof of this theorem, like 
the proof of the corresponding theorem 
about the eccentricities, depends upon 
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the actual conditions of the planetary sys- 
tem as we find it. If one of the planets 
were to be stopped, turned round, and 
started off again in the opposite direction, 
our guarantee for the preservation of the 
planes would be gone. It therefore fol- 
lows that if the system is to be perma- 
nently maintained, all the planets must 
revolve in the same direction. 

In this connection it is impossible not 
to notice the peculiar circumstances pre- 
sented by the comets. By a sort of con- 
vention the planets have adopted, or, at 
all events, they possess, movements which 
fulfil the conditions necessary if the plan- 
ets are to live and let live; but the comets 
do not obey any of the conditions which 
are imposed by the planetary convention. 
The orbits of the comets are not nearly 
circles. They are sometimes ellipses 
with a very high degree of eccentricity ; 
they are often so very eccentric that we 
are unable todistinguish the parts of their 
orbits which we see from actual parabolas. 
Nor do the directions in which the comets 
move exhibit any uniformity; some move 
round the sun in one direction, some 
move in the opposite direction. Even 
the planes which contain the orbits of the 
comets are totally different from each 
other. Instead of being inclined at only 
a very few degrees to their mean position, 
the planes of the comets hardly follow 
any common law; they are inclined at all 
sorts of directions. In no respect do the 
comets obey those principles which are 
necessary to prevent constitutional <lis- 
order in the planetary system. The con- 
sequences of this are obvious, and un- 
fortunate in the highest degree — for the 
comets. A comet possesses no security 
for the undisturbed enjoyment of its orbit. 
Not to mention the risk of actual collision 
with the planets, there are other ways in 
which the path of a comet may experience 
enormously great changes by the disturb- 
ances which the plancts are capable of 
producing. How is it that the system 
has been able to tolerate the vagaries of 
comets for so many ages? Solely be- 
cause the comets, though capable of sul- 
fering from perturbations, are practically 
——— of producing any pertubations 
on the planets. The efficiency of a body 
in producing perturbations depends upos 
the mass of the body. Now all we have 
hitherto seen with regard to comets tends 
to show that the masses of comets are 
extremely small. Attempts have bees 
made to measure the masses of comets 


Those attempts have always failed. Fhey 
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we have attempted to weigh the comets 
have been too coarse to weigh anything 
of the almost spiritual texture of a comet. 
It is unnecessary to go as far as some 
have done, and to say that the weight of 
a large comet may be only a few pounds 
or afew ounces. It might be more rea- 
sonable to suppose that the weight of a 
large comet was thousands of tons, though 
even thousands of tons would be far too 
small a weight to admit of being meas- 
ured by the very coarse balance which is 
at our disposal. 

The enduring stability of the planetar 
system is thus seen to be compatible with 
the existence of comets solely because 
comets fulfil the condition of being almost 
imponderable in comparison with the 
mighty masses of the planetary system. 
The very existence of our planetary sys- 
tem is a proof of the doctrine that the 
masses of the comets are but small. In- 
deed, to those who will duly weigh the 
matter, it will probably appear that this 
negative evidence as to the mass of the 
comets is more satisfactory than the 
results of any of the more direct attempts 
to place the comets in the weighing-scales. 
If we restate the circumstances of the 
solar system, and if we include the comets 
in our view, it will appear how seriously 
the existence of the comets affects the 
validity of the argument in favor of the 
nebular hypothesis which is derived trom 
the uniformity in the directions of the 
planetary movements. If we include the 
whole host of minor planets, we have for 
the population of the solar system some- 
thing under three hundred planets, and 
an enormous multitude of comets. It will 
probably not be an over-estimate if we 
suppose that the comets are ten times as 
numerous as the planets. The case, then, 
stands thus: the solar system consists | 
of some thousands of different bodies ; 
these bodies move in orbits of the most | 
varied degrees of eccentricity; they have 
no common direction; their planes are 
situated in all conceivable positions, save 
only that each of these planes must pass 
through the sun. Stated in this way, the 
present condition of the solar system is 
surely no argument for the nebular theory. 
It might rather be said that it is incon- 
ceivable on the nebular theory how a sys 
tem of this form could be constructed at 
all. Nine-tenths of the bodies in the so- 
lar system do not exhibit movements 
which would suggest that they were pro- 
duced from a nebula: the remaining tenth 
do no douwlt exhibit movements which 
socom to admit of explasation by the aeb 





ular theory; but, had that tenth not 
obeyed the group of laws referred to, they 
would not now be there to tell the tale. 
The planetary system now lives solely 
because it was an organism fitted for sur- 
vival. It is often alleged that the comets 
are not indigenous to the solar system. 
It has been supposed that the comets 
have been imported from other systems. 
It has also been urged with considerable 
probability that perhaps many comets 
may have had their origin in our sun, and 
have been actually ejected therefrom. I 
do not now attempt to enter into the dis- 
cussion of these views, which are at pres- 
ent problematical; let me pass from this 
part of the subject with the remark that 
until the nature and origin of comets be 
better understood, it will be impossible 
to appraise with accuracy the value of the 
argument for the nebular hypothesis 
which has been based on the uniformity 
of the directions in which the planets re- 
volve around the sun. 

There are, however, other circum- 
stances in the solar system which admit 
of explanation by the nebular theory. It 
is a remarkable fact that the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn are all known to rotate 
upon their axes in the same direction as 
their revolutions around the sun. The 
nebular theory offers an explanation of 
this circumstance. It does not appear 
that this common rotation of the planets 
is absolutely necessary for the stability of 
the system. Should it further be proved 
that there is no other agency at work 
which would force the planets to rotate in 
the same direction, then it must be ad- 
mitted that the nebular theory receives 
ae substantial support. 

‘here is another way in which we can 
examine the evidence on behalf of the 
nebular hypothesis. There are certain 
actions going on at present in the solar 
system; and by reasoning backwards 
from these present actions we are led to 
believe that in extremely early times the 
condition of things may have resembled 
that which is supposed by the nebular hy- 
pothesis. Let us begin with the consid- 
eration of our sun, which is, as we know, 
daily radiating off light and heat into 
space. This heat is poured off in all di- 
rections; a emall tien of it ie inter. 
cepted by the earth, but this portion is 
less than one twothousand-millonth part 
of the whole; the planets also, no doult, 
each intercept a small portion of the so 
lar radiation; bet the great mass of radi- 
ated heat from the sun entirely cecapes 
This heat is supposed not to be restored 
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It is well known that in consequence of | the actual conditions of the planetary sys. 


the gravitation which pervades the solar 


ments mainly subordinated to the attrac- 
tion of the sun. But each of the planets 
attracts every other planet. In conse- 
ages of these attractions, the orbits of 
the planets are to some extent affected. 
The mutual actions of the planets present 
many problems of the highest interest, 
and, it should be added, of the greatest 
difficulty. Many of these difficulties have 
been overcome. It is the great glory of 
the French mathematicians to have in- 
vented the methods by which the nature 
of the solar system could be studied. The 
results at which they arrived are not a 
little remarkable. They have computed 
how much the planets act and react upon 
each other, and they have shown that in 
consequence of these actions the orbit of 
each planet gradually. changes its shape 
and its position. But the crowning fea- 
ture of these discoveries is the demonstra- 
tion that these changes in the orbits of 
the planets are all periodic. The orbits 
may fluctuate, but those fluctuations are’ 
confined within very narrow limits. In 
the course of ages the system gradually 
becomes deformed, but it will gradually 
return again to its original position, and 
again depart therefrom. These changes 
are comparatively so small that our sys- 
tem may be regarded as substantially the 
same even when its fluctuations have at- 
tained their greatest amplitude. These 
splendid discoveries are founded upon the 
actual circumstances of the system, as we 
see that system to be constituted. Take, 
for instance, the eccentricities of the 
orbits of the planets around the sun. 
Those eccentricities can never change 
much; they are now small quantities, and 
small quantities those eccentricities must 
forever remain. The proof of this re- 
markable theorem partly depends upon 
the fact that the planets are all revolving 
around the sun in the same direction. If 
one of the planets we have named were 
revolving in an opposite direction to the 
rest, the mathematical theory would break 
down. We would have no guarantee that 
the eccentricities would forever remain 
small as they are at present. In a similar 
manner, the planets all move in orbits 
whose planes are inclined to each other 
at very small angles, The positions of 
those planes fluctuate, but these fluctua- 
tions are confined within very narrow 
limits. The proof of this theorem, like 
the proof of the corresponding theorem 
about the eccentricities, depends upon 


| tem as we find it. 
system, each of the planets has its move- | 





If one of the planets 
were to be stopped, turned round, and 
started off again in the opposite direction, 
our guarantee for the preservation of the 
planes would be gone. It therefore fol- 
lows that if the system is to be perma- 
nently maintained, all the planets must 
revolve in the same direction, 

In this connection it is impossible not 
to notice the peculiar circumstances pre- 
sented by the comets. By a sort of con- 
vention the planets have adopted, or, at 
all events, they possess, movements which 
fulfil the conditions necessary if the plan- 
ets are to live and let live; but the comets 
do not obey any of the conditions which 
are fapaemod boy the planetary convention. 
The orbits of the comets are not nearly 
circles. They are sometimes ellipses 
with a very high degree of eccentricity ; 
they are often so very eccentric that we 
are unable to distinguish the parts of their 
orbits which we see from actual parabolas. 
Nor do the directions in which the comets 
move exhibit any uniformity; some move 
round the sun in one direction, some 
move in the opposite direction. Even 
the planes which contain the orbits of the 
comets are totally different from each 
other. Instead of being inclined at only 
a very few degrees to their mean position, 
the planes of the comets hardly follow 
any common law; they are inclined at all 
sorts of directions. In no respect do the 
comets obey those principles which are 
necessary to prevent constitutional dis- 
order in the planetary system. The con- 
sequences of this are obvious, and un- 
fortunate in the highest degree — for the 
comets. A comet possesses no security 
for the undisturbed enjoyment of its orbit. 
Not to mention the risk of actual collision 
with the planets, there are other ways in 
which the path of a comet may experience 
enormously great changes by the disturb- 
ances which the plancts are capable of 
producing. How is it that the system 
has been able to tolerate the vagaries of 
comets for so many ages? Solely be- 
cause the comets, though capable of suf- 
fering from perturbations, are practically 
incapable of producing any pertubations 
on the planets. The efficiency of a body 
in producing perturbations depends upon 
the mass of the body. Now all we have 
hitherto seen with regard to comets tends 
to show that the masses of comets are 
extremely small. Attempts have been 
made to measure the masses of comets. 
Those attempts have always failed. They 
have failed because the scales in which 
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we have attempted to weigh the comets 
have been too coarse to weigh anything 
of the almost spiritual texture of a comet. 
It is unnecessary to go as far as some 
have done, and to say that the weight of 
a large comet may be only a few pounds 
or a few ounces. It might be more rea- 
sonable to suppose that the weight of a 
large comet was thousands of tons, though 
even thousands of tons would be far too 
small a weight to admit of being meas- 
ured by the very coarse balance which is 
at our disposal. 

The enduring stability of the planetar 
system is thus seen to be compatible with 
the existence of comets solely because 
comets fulfil the condition of being almost 
imponderable in comparison with the 
mighty masses of the planetary system. 
The very existence of our planetary sys- 
tem is a proof of the doctrine that the 
masses of the comets are but small. In- 
deed, to those who will duly weigh the 
matter, it will probably appear that this 
negative evidence as to the mass of the 
comets is more satisfactory than the 
results of any of the more direct attempts 
to place the comets in the weighing-scales. 
If we restate the circumstances of the 
solar system, and if we include the comets 
in our view, it will appear how Seriously 
the existence of the comets affects the 
validity of the argument in favor of the 
nebular hypothesis which is derived from 
the uniformity in the directions of the 
planetary movements. If we include the 
whole host of minor planets, we have for 
the population of the solar system some- 
thing under three hundred planets, and 
an enormous multitude of comets. It will 
probably not be an over-estimate if we 
suppose that the comets are ten times as 
numerous as the planets. The case, then, 
stands thus: the solar system consists 
of some thousands of ditferent bodies; 
these bodies move in orbits of the most 
varied degrees of eccentricity; they have 
no common direction; their planes are 
situated in all conceivable positions, save 
only that each of these planes must pass 
through the sun. Stated in this way, the 
present condition of the solar system is 
surely no argument for the nebular theory. 
It might rather be said that it is incon- 
ceivable on the nebular theory how a sys- 
tem of this form could be constructed at 
all. Nine-tenths of the bodies in the so- 
lar system do not exhibit movements 
which would suggest that they Were pro- 
duced from a nebula: the remaining tenth 
do no doubt exhibit movements which 
seem to admit of explanation by the neb- 
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ular theory; but, had that tenth not 
obeyed the groupof laws referred to, they 
would not now be there to tell the tale. 
The planetary system now lives solely 
because it was an organism fitted for sur- 
vival. It is often alleged that the comets 
are not indigenous to the solar system. 
It has been supposed that the comets 
have been imported from other systems. 
It has also been urged with considerable 
probability that perhaps many comets 
may have had their origin in our sun, and 
have been actually ejected therefrom. I 
do not now attempt to enter into the dis- 
cussion of these views, which are at pres- 
ent problematical ; let me pass from this 
part of the subject with the remark that 
until the nature and origin of comets be 
better understood, it will be impossible 
to appraise with accuracy the value of the 
argument for the nebular hypothesis 
which has been based on the uniformity 
of the directions in which the planets re. 
volve around the sun. 

There are, however, other circum- 
stances in the solar system which admit 
of explanation by the nebular theory. It 
is a remarkable fact that the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn are all known to rotate 
upon their axes in the same direction as 
their revolutions around the sun. The 
nebular theory offers an explanation of 
this circumstance. It does not appear 
that this common rotation of the planets 
is absolutely necessary for the stability of 
the system. Should it further be proved 
that there is no other agency at work 
which would force the planets to rotate in 
the same direction, then it must be ad- 
mitted that the nebular theory receives 
very substantial support. ‘ 

There is another way in which we can 
examine the evidence on behalf of the 
nebular hypothesis. There are certain 
actions going on at present in the solar 
system; and by reasoning backwards 
from these present actions we are led to 
believe that in extremely early times the 
condition of things may have resembled 
that which is supposed by the nebular hy- 
pothesis. Let us begin with the consid- 
eration of our sun, which is, as we know, 
daily radiating off light and heat into 
space. This beat is poured off in all di- 
rections; a small portion of it is inter- 
cepted by the earth, but this portion is 
less than one two-thousand-millionth part 
of the whole; the planets also, no doubt, 
each intercept a small portion of the so- 
lar radiation ; but the great mass of radi- 
ated heat from the sun entirely escapes. 
This heat is supposed not to be restored 
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to the sun. 
ceive some heat by the radiation from the 
stars; but this is quite infinitesimal in 
comparison with the stupendous radiation 
from the sun. We therefore conclude 
that the sun’s heat is being squandered 
with prodigal liberality.* We also know 
that the store of heat which the sun can 
possess, though no doubt enormously 
yreat, is still limited in amount, It is, 
indeed, a question of very great interest 
to decide what are the probable sources 
by which the sun is able to maintain its 
present rate of expenditure. The sun 
must have some source of heat in’ addi- 
tion to that which it would possess in vir- 
tue of its temperature as an incandescent 
body. If we suppose the sun to be a 
vast incandescent body, formed of mate- 
rials which possess the same specific heat 
as the materials of which our earth is 
composed, the sun would then cool at the 
rate of trom 5° to 10° per annum. At 
this rate the sun could not have lasted 
for more than a few thousand years be- 
fore it cooled down. We are therefore 
compelled to inquire whether the sun may 
not have some other source of heat to 
supply its radiation beyond that which 
arises merely from the temperature. 

Of the various sources which have 
been suggested, it will here only be neces- 
sary to mention two. It has been sup- 
posed that the heat of the sun may be 
recruited by the incessant falling of me- 
teoric matter upon the sun’s surface, If 
that matter had been drawn only by the 
sun’s attraction from the remote depths 
of space, it would fall upon the sun with 
an enormously great velocity, amounting 
to about three bundred miles a second, 
It follows from the principle of the equiv- 
alence between heat and mechanical en- 
ergy that a body entering the sun with 
this velocity would contribute to the sun 
a considerable quantity of heat. It is 
known that small meteoroids abound in 
the solar system; they are constantly 
seen in the oven of shooting stars when 
they dash into our atmosphere, and it can 
hardly be doubted that myriads of such 
bodies must fall into the sun. It does 
not, however, seem likely that enough 
matter of this kind can enter the sun to 
account for its mighty radiation of heat. 
It can be shown that the quantity of mat- 


* A remarkable theory has recently been put forward 
by Dr. Siemens, according to which the sun's radiant 
energy is ultimately restored to the sun. Even the 
possibility of some such theory being true most seri- 
ously affects the above arguments in favor of the neb- 
ular hypothesis, 


The sun certainly must re-| 





ter necessary for this purpose is so large 
that a mass equal in the aggregate to the 
mass of the earth would have to fall into 
the sun every century if the radiation of 
the sun were to be defrayed from this 
source. That so large a stream of mat- 
ter should be perennially drawn into the 
sun is, to say the least, highly improba- 
ble. But it 1s quite possible to account 
for the radiation of the sun on strictly 
scientific principles, even if we discard 
entirely the contributions due to meteoric 
matter. As the sun parts with its heat it 
must contract, in virtue of the general law 
that all bodies contract when cooling; but 
in the act of contraction an amount of 
heat is produced, By this the process of 
cooling is greatly retarded, It can, in- 
deed, be shown that, if the sun contracts 
so that his diameter decreases one mile 
every twenty-five years, the amount of 
heat necessary to supply his radiation 
would be amply accounted for. At this 
rate many thousands of years must elapse 
before the diminution in the sun’s diam- 
eter would be large enough to be appre- 
ciable by our measurements, 

Looking back into the remote ages, we 
thus see that the sun was larger and 
larger the further back we project our 
view. If we go sufficiently far back, we 
seem to come to a time when the sun, in 
a more or less completely gaseous state, 
filled up the whole solar system out to the 
orbit of Mercury, or earlier still, out to 
the orbit of the remotest planet. If we 
admit that the present laws of nature have 
been acting during the past ages to which 
we refer, then it does not seem possible to 
escape the conclusion that the sun was 
once a nebulous mass of gas such as the 
nebular theory of Laplace would require. 

It will also throw some light upon this 
retrospective argument for the nebular 
theory if we briefly consider the probable 
past history of the earth. It is known 
that the interior of the earth is hotter than 
the exterior. It has been suggested that 
this interior heat may arise from certain 
chemical actions which are at present 
going on. If this were universally the 
case, the argument now to be brought 
forward could not be entertained. I be- 
lieve, however, most physicists will agree 
in thinking that the interior heat of the 
earth is an indication that the earth is 
cooling down from some former condition 
in which it was hotter than it is at present. 
The surface has cooled already, and the 
interior is cooling as quickly as the badly 
conducting materials of the earth will per- 
mit. We are thus led to think of the 
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earth as haviog been hotter in past time | ries she knew nothing of. The profound 
than at présent. The further we look | astonishment which overwhelmed Lady 


back the greater must the earth’s heat 
have been. We cannot stop till the 
earth was once red-hot or white-hot, till 
it was molten ora mass of fiery vapor. 
Here, again, we are led to a condition of 
things which would certainly seem to har- 
monize with the doctrines of the nebular 
theory. 

The verdict of science on the whole 
subject cannot be expressed better than 
in the words of Newcomb: — 


At the present time we can only say that the 
nebular hypothesis is indicated by the general 
tendencies of the laws of nature; that it has 
not been proved to be inconsistent with any 
fact ; that it is almost a necessary consequence 
of the only theory by which we can account for 
the origin and conservation of the sun's heat ; 
but that it rests on the assumption that this 
conservation is to be explained by the laws of 
nature as we now see them in operation. 
Should any one be sceptical as to the saffi- 
ciency of these laws to account for the present 
state of things, science can furnish no evidence 
strong enough to overthrow his doubts until 
the sun shall be found growing smaller by 
actual measurement, or the nebula be actually 
seen to condense into stars and systems. 

Ropert S. BALL. 


From Good Words. 
LADY JANE. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XV. 
DELIVERANCE, 


Lavy JANE had been for two months 
the solitary inhabitant of those two rooms 
on the second floor. Yet not altogether 
solitary — Nurse Mordaunt had been al- 
lowed to join her, and had been the faith- 
ful companion of her eaptivity. She was 
a better companion than a younger maid 
would have been, for she had been a kind 
of second mother to Lady Jane, and knew 
all her life and everything that concerned 
her, besides being a person of great and 
varied experience who had anecdotes and 
tales to illustrate every vicissitude of life. 
Nurse Mordaunt was acquainted even 
with parallel instances to place beside 
Lady Jane’s own position. She knew 
every kind of thing that had ever hap- 
pened “in families,” by which familiar 
expression she meant great families like 
those to which she had been accustomed 
all her life. Little families without histo- 


| Jane when she found herself a prisoner 


it would be impossible to describe. She 
felt once more as she had felt when her 
father insulted her womanly delicacy and 
sent the blood of shame tingling to her 
cheeks, shame not so much for herself as 
for him. Was it possible that her father, 
the head of so great a house, the descend- 
ant of so many noble ancestors, and again 
her father, the man to whom she had 
looked up with undoubting confidence 
and admiration all her life —that at the 
end he was no true gentleman at all, but 
only a sham gentleman, the shadow with- 
out any substance, the symbol with all 
meaning gone out of it? Do not suppose 
that Lady Jane put this deliberately into 
words. Ah,no! the thoughts we put into 
words do not sting us like those that 
glance into our souls like an arrow, dart- 
ing, wounding before we have time to put 
up ~ shield or defence to keep them 
out. Deeper even than her separation at 
such a moment from her lover, more bit- 
ter than her thoughts of his disappoint- 
ment, of his rage and misery, was this 
empoisoneéd thought: her father, a great 
peer, a noble gentleman — yet thus sud- 
denly showing himself not noble at all, 
not true, a tyrant without understand- 
ing even of the creatures whom he could 
oppress. Lady Jane was sad enough on 
her own account and on Winton's, it may 
well be believed; but of this last wound 
she felt that she never could be healed. 
Imagine those traditions of her rank in 
which she had been brought up, her proud 
yet so earnest and humble sense of its 
obligations, the martyrdom which in her 
youth she had been so ready to accept — 
all come down to this, that she was a pris- 
oner in her father’s house, locked up like 
a naughty child, she who had been trained 
to be the princess royal, the representa- 
tive of an ideal race! Ah, if it had but 
been a revolution, a rebellion, democracy 
rampant, such an imprisonment as she 
had once been taught to think likely! but 
to sink down from the grandeur of that 
conception to the pettiness and bathos of 
this! She tried to smile to herself some- 
times, in the long days which passed so 
slowly, at her own ludicrous anticipations, 
and at the entire futility after all of this 
suffering to which she was being exposed. 
But she had not a lively sense of humor, 
and could not laugh at those young 
dreams, which after all were the highest 
of her life. And somehow the sense that 





the present troubles could produce no 
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ssible result of the kind intended, made 
er almost more impatient of them than 
if they had been more dangerous. That 
her father could think to subdue her by 
such means, that he could expect to con- 
vince her by so miserable an argument, 
that he could suppose it possible that she 
would change for this, abandon what she 
had resolved upon at the expense of all 
her prejudices and so many of her better 
feelings, because of being shut up in two 
rooms for two months, or two years, or 
any time he might choose to keep her 
there! If she had not thought her filial 
duty a sufficient reason, wowld she be 
convinced by a lock and key? — Lady Jane 
smiled with high and silent disdain at so 
extraordinary a mistake. But it was un- 
worthy, it was lowering to her moral dig- 
nity to be exposed to so vexatious and 
petty an ordeal. At a state prison, with 
the block at the end, she had been pre- 
pared to smile serenely, carrying her high 
faith and constancy through even the 
death ordeal. But confinement in her 


own room was laughable, not heroic; it 
made her blush that she should be exer- 
cised in so miserable a way —in a way 
so impossible to bring about any result. 
Nurse Mordaunt was an excellent com- 
panion, but after a while she began to 


droop and pine. She wanted the fresh 
air; she wanted to see her grandchildren; 
she wanted, oh, imperiously beyond de- 
scription! a talk, a gossip, a little human 
intercourse with some one of her own 
kind. Lady Jane was a darling —the 
sweetest of ladies; but it was a different 
thing talking to that angel and chatting 
familiarly over things in general with 
Mrs. Jarvis. Nurse no more than other 
mortals could be kept continuously on the 
higher level. She longed to unbend, to 
be at her ease, to feel herself, as the 
French say, chez elle, in which expression 
there is almost a more intimate well-being 
than in that of being at home, which we 
English think so much superior. Her 
health suffered, which Lady Jane would 
not allow that hers did; and, at last, Nurse 
Mordaunt made such strenuous repre- 
sentations on the subject to the new ser- 
vant, whose business it was to watch over 
the prisoners, that she was allowed-to go 
out. She was allowed to go out and the 
duchess to come in, two proceedings alto- 
gether contradictory of the spirit of the 
confinement, and which were, indeed, a 
confession of failure, though the duke 
himself was unaware of it. This made a 
great change to the prisoner, whose 


JANE, 


of color and hope in consequence. It 
did more for her than merely to bring her 
her mother’s society, though that was 
much, It brought her also other news of 
the outer world — news of Winton more 
definite than the distant sight of him rid- 
ing or walking through the square, which 
he did constantly. Now, at last, she re- 
ceived the budget of letters, of which her 
mother’s hands were full. Lady Jane 
smiled and cried a little at the entreaties 
her lover addressed to her to be steadfast 
—not to give himup. “I wonder what 
they all think,” she said; “is this an ar- 
gument likely to convince one’s reason, 
mother, or to persuade one for love's 
sake?” She looked round upon her 
prison—her pretty chamber furnished 
with every luxury — and laughed a little. 
“Is it my head or my heart that is ap- 
pealed to?” shesaid. This, perhaps, was 
too clear-sighted for the angelic point of 
view from which the world in general ex- 
pected Lady Jane to view most matters. 
But, in fact, though she had more poetry 
in her than her mother, Lady Jane had 
come into possession of part of her moth- 
er’s fortune, so to speak—her sense; 
and that is a quality which will assert it- 
self. Nowthe duchess, in the excitement 
of standing by helpless while her daugh- 
ter suffered, had come to regard the mat- 
ter more melodramatically than Lady Jane 
did, to suffer her feelings to get the mas- 
tery, and to imagine a hundred sinkings 
of the heart and depressions of the spirit 
to which the captive must be liable. She 
recognized the change instinctively, for 
it was one which had taken place long ago 
in herself. She, too, had been brought 
to see the paltriness of many things that 
looked imposing, the futility of /es grands 
moyens. Lady Jane’s development had 
been slow. At twenty-five she had been 
less experienced than many a girl of 
eighteen. But now her eyes were opened. 
Even her lover, who thought it possible 
that she might yield under such persua- 
sion, was subject to almost a passing 
shade of that high but gentle disdain with 
which she contemplated the vulgar force 
to which she was subjected; for it was 
vulgar, alas! though a duke was the origi- 
nator; and unspeakably weak though it 
was what the French call drutal — every- 
thing, in short, that a mode of action des- 
tined to affect a sensitive, proud, and 
clear-seeing soul ought not to os 

The new régime had continued but a 
short time when Nurse Mordaunt returned 
one day from her walk with heightened 





cheeks, though still pale, got a little tinge 


color and great suppressed excitement. 
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Something, it. was evident, was in her 
mind quite béyond the circle of her usual 
thoughts; but she talked less, not more, 
than usual, and left her lady free to read 
over and over the last letters, and to re- 
fresh her heart with all the raptures of 
her lover’s delight in having again found 
the means of communicating with her 
after the misery of six weeks of silence 
Something he 
said of a speedy end of all difficulties, 
which Lady Jane took but little thought 
of, being far more interested in the reun- 
ion with himself, which his letters brought 
A speedy end: no doubt an end 
would come some time ; but at present the 


and complete separation. 


about. 


prisoner was not so sanguine as those 
outside. She did not know the gallant 
stand which the ladies were making, or 
the social state of siege which had been 
instituted in respect to the duke; and she 
— but smiled, at Winton’s hope. 
All went on as usual during the long, 
long evening. It was long, though it was 
provided with everything calculated to 
make it bearable — books and the means 
of writing, writing to Aim—which was 
far more amusing and absorbing than any 
other kind of composition. Her fire was 
bright, ber room fall of luxurious comfort 
—a piano in it, and materials for a dozen 
of those amateur works with which time 
can be cheated out ofits length. But she 
sighed and wearied, as was natural, not- 
withstanding the happiness of havin 
her lover's letters, on having talke 
with her mother, and of knowing as she 
did that some time or other this must 
come to anend. “After all, nurse,” she 
said with a little laugh, as she prepared 
for bed, “ to be in prison is not desirable. 
1 should like to have a run in the woods 
at Billings, or even awalk in Rotten 
Row.” 

“ Yes, dear,” said nurse, leaning over 
her, “your ladyship shall do better than 
that. Oh, yes, my sweet, better days are 
coming. Don’t you let down your dear 
heart. 

“No; that would not do much good,” 
Lady Jane said with a sigh; but she di 
not remark, which was strange, that 
nurse was full of a seceet, and that a de- 
lightful secret, exultingly dwelt upon, and 
ready to burst out at the least encourage- 
ment. Or perhaps she did perceive it but 
was too tired to draw itforth, And she 
gave no encouragement to further disclos- 
ure, but went to her rest sighing, with a 
longing to be free, such as since the first 
days et her imprisonment she had not felt 
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night. Lady Jane was not of a restless 
nature. She did not toss about upon her 
pillows and make it audible that she was 
sleepless; and she had much to occupy 
her thoughts, so many things that were 
pleasant, as well as much that it hurt her 
to contemplate. She put the hurtful 
things away and thought of the sweet, and 
lay there in the darkness of the winter's 
night lighted and calmed by sweet 
thought. When it was nearly morning, at 
the darkest and chilliest moment of all, 
there came a rustling and soft movement, 
which, however, did not alarm her since 
it came from Nurse Mordaunt's room. 
Then she perceived dimly in the faint 
light from an uncurtained window a muf- 
fled figure, with which indeed she was 
very familiar, being no other than that of 
nurse herself in a dressing-gown and 
| nightcap, with a shawl huddled about her 
throat and shoulders, stealing round the 
room. What was nurse doing at this 
mysterious hour? — but Lady Jane was 
not afraid. She was rather glad of the 
incident in the long monotony of the 
night. She turned Ler head noiselessly 
upon her pillow to watch. But the sur- 
prise of Lady Jane was great at the fur- 
ther operations of her attendant. Nurse 
arranged carefully and noiselessly a small 
screen between the door and the bed, then 
with great precaution struck a light and 
began with much fumbling and awkward- 
ness tooperate upon thedoor, What was 
she doing? The light throwing a glimmer 
upward from behind the screen revealed: 
her face full of anxiety, bent forward 
towards the lock of the door, upon which 
many scratches and ineffectual jars as of 
tools badly managed soon became audible. 
The candle threw a portentous wavin 

shadow, over the further wall and roof, o 

the old woman’s muffled figure, and be- 
trayed a succession of dabs anc misses at 
the door which Lady Jane for a long time 
could not saderpuned. What did it mean ? 
The noise increased as nurse grew ner- 
vous over her failure. She hurt her 
fingers, she pursed her mouth, she con- 
tracted her brows; it was work that de- 
manded knowledge and delicate handling, 

but she had neither. When Lady Jane 

raised herself noiselessly on her arm, and 

said in her soft voice, “What are you 

doing, nurse?” the poor woman dropped 

the tools with a dull thump on the floor 

and almost went down after them in her 

vexation, “Oh, my lady, I can’t! I can’t 

do it, I’m that stupid!” She wept so 

that Lady Jane could scarcely console 





belore. And she could not sleep that 
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her, or understand her explanation. At 
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last it came out by degrees that the tools 
had been given her, with many injunc- 
tions and instructions, to break open the 
lock of the door. “By whom?” Lady 
Jane demanded with a deep blush and 
sparkling eyes. Why she should have 
felt so keen a flash of indignation at her 
lover for thinking of such an expedient is 
inscrutable, but at the moment it seemed 
to her that she could never forgive Win- 
ton for such an expedient, But it was 
Lady Germaine who was the offender, 
and Lady Jane was pacified. She bound 
up nurse’s finger and sent her off sum- 
marily to bed. Then, it must be allowed, 
she herself looked upon the tools long 
and anxiously with shining eyes. It 
seemed to her that it would be fighting 
her father with his own weapons, It 
would be as unworthy of her to get her 
freedom that way, as it was of him to 
make a prisoner of her. Would it be so? 
Lady Jane’s heart began to beat, and her 
brow to throb. Would it be so? The 
mere idea that she held her freedom in 
her hand filled her whole being with ex- 
citement. She locked them away into a 
little cabinet which stood near her bed. 
She was too tremulous, too much excited 
by the mere possibility to be able to think 
at all. 

That night had been a very exciting 
one for the duke. Again he had been the 
centre of a demonstration. It did not 
seem to him that he could turn anywhere 
without hearing these words, “ half-mar- 
ried,” murmuring about. This time it 
was at the house of the lord chancellor 
that the émeute occurred. A very distin- 
guished lady was the chief guest: not 
indeed the most distinguished personage 
in the realm, but yet so near as to draw 
inspiration from that fountain-head. She 
said, “ We could not believe it,” as Mrs. 
Coningsby had said: but naturally with 
far more force. “1 am afraid you are not 
of your age, duke.” 

“ There is little that is desirable in the 
age, madam, that any one should be of it,” 
his Grace replied with dignity. Here he 
felt himself on safe ground. 

“ Ah, but we cannot help belonging to 
it; and it is for persons of rank to show 
that they can lead it, not to be’ driven 
back into antiquity. All that is over,” 
said the gracious lady. The duke bowed 
to the ground as may A supposed. “ Lady 
Jane | hope will appear at the drawing- 
room on her marriage,” his distinguished 
monitress said as she passed on. The 
emphasis was unmistakable. And how 
that silken company enjoyed it! They 
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had all gathered as close as possible, and 
lent their keenest ear. And there was a 
whisper ran round that this was indeed the 
way in which royalty should take its place 
in society. As for the duke, he stumbled 
out of these gilded halls, more confused 
and discomfited than ever duke was. He 
did not sleep much more than Lady Jane 
did all that long and dark night. What 
was he todo? Mast he givein? These 
words seemed to be written upon the 
book of fate. Relinquish his prejudices, 
his principles, all the traditions of his race 
— retrace his steps, own himself in error, 
undo what he had done? No! no! no! 
a thousand times no! But then there 
seemed to come round him again that 
rush of velvet feet, that sheen of jewelled 
brows, the look with which the central 
figure waved her lily hand —— The duke 
felt his forehead bedewed with drops of 
anguish. How could hestand out against 
that? he the most loyal of subjects, and 
one whose example went so far. If he 
set himself in opposition, who could be 
expected to obey? He thought of noth- 
ing else all night, and it was the first thing 
which occurred to him when he woke in 
the morning. What to do? He was 
tired of it all, all, and tired of other things 
too, if he could have been brought to con- 
fess it. His heart was sore, and his soul fa- 
tigued beyond measure. He had not even 
his wife to lean the weight of his cares 
upon, and ae was going wrong. 
He could now at last feel the sweep of the 
current moving towards Niagara. It bore 
him along, it carried him off his feet. 
Ruin at hand: he would not allow himself 
even now to believe in it — but in his 
heart was aware that it was ruin. And 
this other matter in the foreground oc- 
cupying the thoughts which had so many 
other claims upon them! The reader 
may be very glad that our space is limited, 
otherwise there is enough to fill a volume 
of the duke’s self-communings and per- 

lexed, distressful thoughts. He got up 
in the morning still half-dazed, not know- 
ing what to do. But in his heart the duke 
was aware he was beaten. There was no 
more fight in him. He swallowed his 
breakfast dolefully, and sat down in his 
vast, cheerless library by himself to settle 
what he was to do, when —— But for 
this we must go back a little in the record 
of the family affairs. 

Lady ‘egos had begun the day with a 
sense of underlying excitement, which 
she covered with ie usual calm, but 
which was not her usual calm. She had 
the means of escape in her power. She 
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said nothing to nurse, who, subdued by | delivered, that no force in the world could 
her failure and crushed by her lady’s first | put her again within that door. She 
flash of indignation, effaced herself as | gathered the long skirt of her black gown 
much as possible, and left Lady Jane in|in her hand, and slowly, stately, not like 
the room which looked out upon the |a fugitive, like the princess she was, went 


square, which was her dressing-room 
(nominally) and sitting-room, undisturbed. 
Lady Jane could not forget that the tools 
were in that little carved cabinet, which, 
never in the course of its existence, had 
held anything of such serious meaning 
before. She could not keep them out of 
her mind. To use them might be unwor- 
= of her, a condescension, putting her- 
self on the same level as her tyrant; but 
after all, to think that the means were in 
her power! Lady Jane was very well 
aware that, once outside that door, her 
captivity was over. It was a thing that 
could not be repeated. Once upon the 
staircase, in the passage, and all the world 
was free to her; When you think of that 
after two months’ imprisonment, it is hard 


down-stairs. 

The duke was in his library thinking 
what to do, and the duchess —in her 
morning-room, with her heart greatly flut- 
tered by that little royal speech which had 
been reported to her already —sat with, 
strange to say, only half a thought of 
| Jane, looking in the face that other dark 
jand gloomy thing, the ruin that was ap- 
proaching. She had palpable evidence of 
it before her, and knew that it was nowa 
matter of weeks, perhaps of days, so that 
though her heart, like an agitated sea 
after the storm, was still heaving with 
the other emotion, her thougits for the 
|moment had abandoned Jane. But the 
| duke’s mind was full of his daughter. He 
would have to give in/ Look at it how 





to keep the excitement out of your pulses. |he would, he saw no escape for that. 
At last it overcame her so much that ‘she | “ The women,” as Lord Germaine in his 
got up, half-stealthily, timidly, and went | slangy way prophesied, “had made it too 


to the door to examine the lock, and see 
whether, by the light of nature, she could 
make out what was to be done. It had 
been closed not long before to permit of 
the exit of the maid who carried their 
meals to the prisoners. The tools were 
in the cabinet, and in all likelibood Lady 
Jane would be as maladroit with those 
oor small white hands of hers as nurse 
ad been. She went to the door and ex- 
amined the lock closely. All at once 
something occurred to her which made 
her heart jump. She took hold of the 
handle, it turned in her hand. Another 
moment and she flung it open with a little 
cry of terror and triumph. Open! and 
she free, out of her prison. It was but 
one step, but that step wasenough. Her 
amazement was so great that it turned 
to something like consternation. She 
stepped out on to the landing, which was 
somewhat dark on this February morn- 
ing; and there she paused. She was a 
woman born to be a heroine, one of the 
Quixotic race. She paused a moment, 
holding her head high, and reflected. 
This must have been an accident: for 
once the jailer had made a mistake, had 
slept upon his post, had turned the ke 
amiss, Was it good enough to take ad- 
vantage of a mistake, to save herself by 
the slip of a servant? She hesitated, this 
spiritual descendant of the great Spanish 
cavalier, that noblest knight. But then 
Lady Jane’s sense came in. She was 
aware that now at this moment she was 


| hot for him,” and royalty itself — clearly 
he could not put his head out of his door, 
or appear in the society of his peers again, 
| till this was done. But how was it to be 
done? To make his recantation in the 
eye of day, in the sight even of his house- 
hold, was more than he could calmly con- 
template. It was no longer what was he 
to do? but how was he to do it? that was 
in his mind. He had got up, unable to 
keep still, and feeling that some step must 
be taken at once. When—— 


We had already got this length on a 
previous page. At this memorable crisis, 
|when all the world seemed to his con- 
| sciousness to be standing still to see what 
he would do, the door of the library was 
pushed slowly open from without. The 
doors in Grosvenor Square did not squeak 
and mutter like the wizards in the Old 
Testament, as our doors so often do, but 
rolled slowly open, majestically, without 
sound. This was what happened while 
the duke stood still, something within 
him seeming to give way, his heart flut- 
tering as if what he expected was a visitor 
from the unseen. He stood with his eyes 
opening wide, his lips apart. Was ita 
eeeree from Maytair? was it the royal 
lady herself? was it—— It was some- 


thing more overwhelming, more miracu- 


lous than any of these. It was Lady 
Jane. The reader is already aware who 
was coming, but the duke was not aware. 
He geapell’ at her with speechless aston- 
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ishment, as if she had been indeed a visi- 
tor from the unseen, 

She was very pale after her long incar- 
ceration, and the hollow, alas! very vis- 
ible on her delicate cheek. She was 
dressed in a long, soft cashmere gown, 
black, with an air of having fitted her ad- 
mirably once, but which now was too 
loose for her, as could be seen. But 
though she was thin and pale, she held 
her head high, and there was a sort of 
smile in the look with which she regarded 
her father. Hers was indeed the triumph. 
She was too high-minded, too proud to 
fly. She came into the room, and closed 
the door with a sort of indignant stateli- 
ness. “I have come to tell you,” she 
said, “that by some accident or misad- 
venture my door was found unlocked this 
morning, and I have left my prison.” 
She held her head high, and he bowed 
and crouched before oe. But yet had 
she but known, her own relief and ecstasy 
of freedom was nothing to her father's. 
It was as if the load of a whole universe 
had been taken off his shoulders. 

“ This is Martin’s fault,” he said; “ the 
fellow shall be dismissed at once. Jane, 
you will believe me or not as you please, 

ut I had meant to come myself and open 
the door to you to-day.” 

He dropped down into a chair all weak 
and worn, and held his head in his hands: 
his nerves now more shattered than her 
own. It was all he could do to keep him. 
self from bursting like a woman into 
tears. 

“You surely do not imagine that I 
could doubt what you say? I am glad, 
very glad, that it was so”—she said, 
her voice melting. He was her father 
still, and she was not guiltless towards 
him. “I wish that I had waited till you 
came,” she said. 

“Yes; he seized eagerly upon this lit- 
tle advantage. “I wish that you had 
waited till I came; but it was not to be 
expected. I do not say thatit was to be 
expected.” Then he hoisted himself by 
his hands pressing upon the table, and 
looked at her. “Bless me,” he said, 
“how thin you are, and how pale! —is 
this —is this my doing? Gracious! shut 
up so long, poor girl —I suppose you 
must hate me, Jane?” 

Lady Jane went up to him holding out 
her hands. “ Father, I have sinned 
against you too. Forgive me!” she cried, 
too generous not to take upon herself the 
blame; and so the father and daughter 
kissed each other, he crying like a child, 
she like a mother supporting him. Such 
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a moment had never been in the duke’s 
long life before. 

And we are bound to allow that neither 
the duchess, who was his faithful wife, 
nor Winton, always ready to appreciate 
the noble sentiments of Lady Jane, could 
ever understand the fulness of this recon- 
ciliation. It is to be hoped that the 
reader will comprehend better. They 
were too resentful and indignant to re- 
sume their old relations in a moment as 
if nothing had happened, which Lady 
Jane did with perhaps more tenderness 
than before, But into this question there 
is no time to enter, When Lady Jane 
went in softly, as if she had left her 
mother half an hour before, into the 
morning-room, the duchess flung away 
her papers with a great cry, and rushed 
upon her daughter, clasping her almost 
fiercely, looking over her shoulder with 
all the ferocity of a lioness in defence of 
her offspring. She would have ordered 
the carriage at once to take Lady Jane 
away, or even have gone with her on the 
spot, on foot or in a cab, to a place of 
safety ; but Lady Jane would not hear of 
any such proceeding. She calmed her 
mother, as she had soothed her father, 
and in an hour’s time Winton was in that 
little room, which suddenly was turned 
into Paradise, He had been carrying 
about with him all this time a special 
license ready for use, and as everything 
can be done at a moment’s notice in town, 
even in February, Lady Jane Altamont, 
attended by a small but quite sufficient 
train, and before a whole crowd of excited 
witnesses, was married next morning at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, like every- 
body else of her degree. Needless to 
say that there was in the Morning Post 
next morning, as well as in most of the 
other papers, an account of the cere- 
mony, with a delicate hint of difficulties, 
unnecessary to enter into, which had gone 
before. This was read by many who un- 
derstood, and by a great many more who 
did not understand; but nowhere with 
greater excitement than in the Rectory 
House of St. Albans, E. C., where Mrs. 
Marston took the fashionable paper, poor 
lady, because in that wilderness she was 
so out of the way of everything. She 
rushed in upon her husband in his.study 


‘(who had just seen it in the Standard 


with feelings which are indescribable) 
with the broadsheet in her hand, “ Lis- 
ten to this, William,” she cried solemnly ; 
“didn’t | tell you it was none of our busi- 
ness to meddle; and your fine duke whom 
you were so anxious to be serviceable to, 
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THREE MONTHS’ HOLIDAY IN NORWAY IN 1881, 


and that newer said thank youo—— But 
I told you what you had to expect,” Mrs. 
Marston cried. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THREE MONTHS’ HOLIDAY IN NORWAY 
IN 18381. 


To spend summer in Norway has now 
become the annual experience of so many 
Englishmen, that the inaccurate notions 
still widely entertained concerning that 
country afford matter for some surprise. 
The first questions usually asked of a 
returning traveller, “ Was it not terribly 
cold?” or “Could you get anything to 
eat?” are sufficient evidence. Be it 
known, therefore, to all who would fain 
go to Norway, only debarred perhaps by 
antiquated accounts of bardships and pri- 
vations to be endured, that, so far from 
being a “ land beyond the solar road,” the 
sun never leaves it during the summer 
months; that it is not necessary, like 
£neas, to eat one’s tables, nor, always, to 
sleep on the floor. Again, the common 
assertion that no ladies can travel there, 
because they would have to “rough it,” is 
disproved by the willingness of those who 
have.actually gone through the ordeal, to 
repeat their experience. The food ques- 
tion is not so serious after all; one would 
hardly expect to find French cookery or 
Swiss hotels in the Arctic regions; but 
though smoked salmon and very strong 
cheese are the chief delicacies, persons 
of less educated tastes can obtain conso- 
lation in beef and beer, which are procur- 
able, with white bread and excellent coffee 
and dairy produce, nearly everywhere in 
Norway; in fact the most fastidious peo- 
ple could not well be conscious of much 
privation upon the main routes, where we 
will leave them for the present to the 
able guidance of Mr. Murray and Herr 
Baedeker. 

Ours the pleasanter task of revisiting 
in memory a certain quiet valley of Gamle 
Norgé, where a party of Englishmen 
spent their jong summer day, unbroken 
for two months by a single hour of dark- 
ness, in full enjoyment of a life, monoto- 
nous indeed, but never wearisome, among 
scenes that must ever possess a strange 
fascination for those who have once be- 
held them. Even when sport is made the 
primary object of an expedition to Nor- 
way, there is much to vary the routine of 
fishing and shooting. he journey to 
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| through some of the grandest northern 
| scenery, and constant interest cannot fail 
to be excited in the study of a people 
whose life is moulded by external condi- 
tions so entirely different to our own; for 
there at all events nature cannot be con- 
| uered: exacting the most implicit obe- 
| dience, she yields but little in return, and 
we have an instance of the result upon 
national character, when the struggle is 
not for prosperity, but for bare existence. 

It must be confessed however that our 
party was well satisfied with the single 
hope of salmon-fishing, and one and all 
would have scouted the idea of needing 
any other occupation. We embarked at 
Hull on board the “ Tasso,” that famous 
old vessel, which, although the smallest 
upon the Wilson Line to Norway, is 
chosen for the long passage to Trond) jem 
direct. She has never quite recovered 
|from an operation by which some years 
| ago she was bisected, and then furnished 
| with an enlarged middle portion, contain- 
jing a “spacious saloon amidships” and 
new engines. Her maximum speed is 
about nine knots an hour, but on the pres- 
/ent voyage a strike among the stokers, 
about which intending passengers were 
kept in the dark, caused the substitution 
of miserable Swedes from Gothenburg, — 
landsmen who had never been at sea in 
their lives, far less as stokers, and were 
so prostrated by the motion, and the heat 
in the engine-room, that six knots was 
our pace for the greater part of the four 
days taken in reaching Trondhjem. We 
arrived twenty-four hours late; had there 
been a gale, the “ Tasso” would probably 
have repeated her old experience of a 
week in the North Sea; but there was 
only an uncomfortable swell, and no wind, 
so we escaped with the minor accidents 
of running down a brigantine in the Hum- 
ber as we left the docks, and almost car- 
rying away a small wooden lighthouse 
upon the pier at Trondhjem, off which 
the bowsprit scraped the paint, but did no 
further damage. There was some com- 
pensation for the disagreeables of a heavy 
swell as we steamed along the coast from 
Molde to Trondhjem, in the glorious 
breakers thundering on all sides. Little 
chance indeed would there be here with- 
out a pilot; you wonder, looking back, 
where the channel lay through which the 
ship passed, and see no way open in the 
surf ahead. On the left the captain 
points to a spot where one sea in nine 
breaks over a sunken rock eight fathoms 
below the surface ; that fishing-smack is 











moor or river is often a tour in itself 


dangerously near it; she will not strike, 
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but woe to her if she is passing over when 
the ninth wave comes, whose crest would 
crash her beams like matchwood. More 
rocks and breakers guard on our right a 
coast so stern that the dangers which be- 
set the approach seem like mockery on 
nature’s part, for who would covet so 
barren a land? Yet even this terrible 
skjaergaard as it is called, did not pre- 
vent an English line-of-battle ship, the 
“ Dictator,” with only a Swedish shoe- 
maker as pilot, from cutting out a Danish 
frigate at anchor inside, during the great 
war. 

Glad to reach Trondhjem and glad to 
leave it, for, when you have seen the 
cathedral and waterfall, it is of all dull 
places the dullest, we next have an oppor- 
tunity of comparing a Norwegian coast- 
ing steamer with the “ Tasso,” and the 
“Tasso” is unanimously condemned. 
Perhaps, being “bad sailors,” we are 
prejudiced by having exchanged the North 
Sea for the calm fjords along which the 
rest of our journey lies; and we were cer- 
tainly treated much better on board the 
“Tasso;” but Captain Kloppestad, of the 
“ Lofoten,” is notorious for his hatred of 
everything English, so that we were not 
much surprised at the absence on his shi 
of that civility and kindness which is al- 
most invariably shown towards travellers 
in Norway. However, it would have 
taken a great deal to spoil enjoyment of 
the ever-changing scenery, as each hour 
brought us nearer to the longed-for fish- 
ing, and when at last the time came for 
transshipment to the local steamer that 
would convey us to Fosmoen, we felt 
quite sorry to leave the “ Lofoten;” none 
the less so, because all the luggage was 
again in evidence. “What a quantity 
these Englishmen bring!” we heard peo- 
ple whispering ; they could not have seen 
the outfit of another English sportsman, 
which left the steamer further south in 
charge of his French cook and two or 
‘three flunkies, or ours would never have 
caused remark; but when you are going 
to spend two or three months at a place 
far remote from the main roads, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to be provided with a 
considerable amount of stores, and our 
Norwegian critics would have thought 
everything superfluous beyond one square 
box, to contain, in addition to their ward- 
robe, butter and cheese for consumption 
while absent from home. 

Of all the irritating delays that have to 
be put up with, none is more tiresome 
than the wind-up of the journey on a local 
steamer; thirty miles, perhaps, would 


bring you to the mouth of your river, but 

a whole day is spent in approaching it, 
while the vessel appears to be taking a 
special course, and traversing in an aim- 
less way all the fjords within reach, on 
purpose not to suit your convenience. At 
last we are there; “at home” one feels 
tempted to say, as the familiar faces of 
last year bid us welcome back again! Up 
the steep hill we climb from the beach, 
and then what a glorious vantage-point is 
gained! Grand indeed and thoroughly 
characteristic of Norway is the view be- 
fore us. Save where on the left the river 
torrent rushes in, the surface of the fjord 
is smooth as glass. We follow the re- 
flections of many a dark precipice and 
snow-clad slope, set off by occasional 
patches of green, until, some twelve miles 
away, the outlook towards the north-west 
is blocked by a huge mass of peaked 
mountains which rise abruptly from the 
water’s edge, forming an island across the 
mouth of the fjord, whereby nearly twenty 
miles are added to its length before the 
open sea can be reached. The sun sets 
over there; but so near are we to the Arc- 
tic circle, that in the height of summer, 
its rays never leave the topmost peaks. 
When day and night are thus confounded, 
one’s lease of life seems longer, and sleep 
almost ceases to be necessary. Witness 
the native farmers, who work all through 
the summer from three in the morning to 
nine at what ought to be night. But who 
can wonder at their energy, remembering 
the terrible winter they have to contend 
with, “when no man can work”? Turn 
from the fjord and look up the river: 
though it is the middle of June, the snow 
has only just left those brown fields, and 
ice is still thick on the lakes up above. 
Yet in three months the grass must grow, 
and the corn, now hardly visible, must 
ripen, and all be mown and gathered in, 
ere winter returns to interrupt labor. 

But here is the house, whence the occu- 
pants have temporarily evicted themselves 
to make room for us. It is built entirely 
of wood, after the ordinary type of Nor- 
wegian farmhouses, in two stories; 
roughly-hewn pine logs are laid horizon- 
tally, and the interstices well stuffed with 
dry moss. Along the outside runs a skirt- 
ing of upright planks, surmounted by a 
roof of birch-bark, held down with thick 
turfs, off which a very fair crop of hay 
seems procurable. Add some small win- 
dows, and doorways of a height most 
dangerous to English heads — scatter 
|steps and stairs promiscuously, furnish 
| with a few wooden tables and chairs, 
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wooden beds, and crockery of wood, and 
you have a fair idea of the quarters over 
which our Union Jack was soon floating. 
Right comfortable quarters too we 
found them; warm on the coldest days, 
and cool on the hottest. And had we 
not, moreover, the luxury of iron bed- 
steads from England —a benefit only to 
be properly appreciated by those who 
have experienced what it is to court sleep 
upon a Norwegian wooden bed, with noth- 
ing but a little hay to cover the unbending 
planks. Dinner was not a great success 
on the first evening ; but afterwards, with 
the help of our stores, and an occasional 
sheep from a neighboring farm, we fared 
sumptuously, though salmon was always 
the mainstay of our cuisine, for there is 
acapital shop in Trondhjem where all 
kinds of English comestibles, excellent in 
quality, can be obtained. It is presided 
over by Herr Kjeldsberg, her Britannic 
Majesty's consul, and few are the travel- 
lers or sportsmen who have not cause to 
remember with gratitude his unfailing 
courtesy and valuable assistance. He 
has the reputation of being the only man 
in the world who will change a stranger's 
cheque without asking questions or need- 
ing references —a practice which in it- 
self speaks volumes far his benevolence. 
Our interpreter, like many of his class 
in Norway, was an excellent cook, and we 
rhaps valued his services most in the 
tter capacity, as we ourselves possessed 
sufficient knowledge of the language for 
all ordinary purposes. He was assisted 
by the farmer’s wife, who owned the 
house, and kept us supplied with milk 
and butter from her dairy. It was a com- 
paratively rich farm, where they pastured 
fourteen cows this summer, for the hay 
harvest had been good last year, and upon 
the excellence of the crop depends the 
number of cattle these poor people keep 
through the winter, as they never buy or 
sell fodder, each farmer maintaining as 
large a stock as his own land can feed. 
There were more than twenty farms in 
this little valley, only four miles long; a 
few had tenant proprietors, but the greater 
part were rented by their occupiers, who 
have always to pay down a large sum on 
taking possession, with a proportionately 
reduced yearly rent. The landlords do 
not seem to take much interest in their 
property; and as for improvements, there 
is no likelihood of disputes on this head, 
as things are just where they were five 
onlin years ago. At the age of sixty 
it is the custom for a farmer to make over 
the holding to his son, receiving a sum of 


money for his interest, and a promise that 
the son will house and feed him for the 
rest of his days. Thus the old couple 
have a quiet old age secured to them, and 
the farm is worked by active hands. 
Whether these arrangements have a legal 
sanction, we know not; but they certainly 
|form the regular observance of a district 
in many ways remarkable for its mainte- 
nance of ancient customs. One of the 
most curious is the habit of using patro- 
nymics, which has died out in many parts 
ot Norway, but is still retained here, and 
causes a great deal of confusion in suc- 
cessive generations, especially as it is the 
rule for the eldest son always to be bap- 
tized with his grandfather’s Christian 
name ; thus Eric, whose father was Lars, 
is simply Eric Larsen, and is bound to 
call his eldest son Lars Ericsen. A wife, 
too, does not adopt her husband's name, 
but remains with the euphonious title of, 
let us say, Petrina Jacobsdatter ! 
Another of the old institutions recalls 
the Levitical Year of Jubilee; for in ev- 
ery fiftieth year all the farmers in the val- 
ley change land with one another, so that 
in the course of centuries each family 
gets its turn of possessing the richest 
portion of the ground. There are, of 
course, endless customary rights of pas- 
turage, wood-cutting in the forest, and 
similar privileges enjoyed in common, but 
the most complicated of all are the vari- 
ous fishing-rights, as one finds when mak- 
ing a contract for the river with a dozen 
men whose claims of using large nets and 
small nets, or rods and lines, have all to 
be considered; and perhaps, at the end 
of two hours’ hard talking, you discover 
that the farmers do not after all quite 
know what their boasted rights really are. 
But all this had been gone through in our 
case some years ago, and we were now to 
enjoy the fruit of our labors. For the 
first few days matters looked bad, as two 
or three kelts were the only reward of 
persistent fishing; and it was not until 
the 2oth of June that we caught a fresh- 
run fish, the season, which usually begins 
in the first week of that month, being a 
remarkably late one. But the same deep 
snow and ice-bound lakes, which at first 
made the river too cold for the salmon to 
run up, did us good service afterwards, 
by maintaining a fine head of water well 
into August; whereas in most years it 
becomes too low and clear for sport after 
the middle of July; and when the fish did 
enter the river, we found the advantage 
of having bought off the netting-rights of 
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rible havoc in the latter part of the 
season, when the spawning-time is ap- 
roaching. Fastand furious the fun soon 
ecame; our “monster” fish of other 
years were all thrown into the shade, and 
each week brought a new claimant for the 
honor of being the “largest on record” 
caught at Fosmoen, which finally remained 
with a splendid salmon of forty-two 
pounds. Omitting details, memorable 
though the incidents of each day’s sport 
are to the fisherman, suffice it to say that 
in six weeks our three rods scored over 
two thousand pounds weight of salmon, 
and a considerable quantity of trout—a 
record that makes us loth to agree with 
those who assert that Norwegian fishing 
is a thing of the past, and that to catch 
salmon one must go to Canada. Our river 
was a comparatively small one, not more 
than sixty yards broad, possessing all the 
characteristics of a mountain stream mag- 
nified; and though we were obliged to 
fish from boats, there were several im- 
passable rapids, which gave us all the 
excitement usually confined to what are 
termed casting rivers; indeed, the current 
was so strong as to make it hard work for 
two men to ‘keep the boat from drifting 
down too quickly. We used always to 
land as soon as a fish was hooked, and 
many a tussle was there to keep the 
salmon from going down the rapids — 
many a breathless scramble in hot pur- 
suit, with eighty yards of white water 
between the angler and his fish; many a 
time, too, when the angler had to count 
himself lucky if he did not lose both fish 
and tackle. The ladies of our party were 
very successful in trouting, and occasion- 
ally landed salmon in the most approved 
style; but one of them will not soon for- 
et how, while trout-fishing one day, a 
arge grilse took her fly, ran out the thirty 
yards of line, and went away down stream 
with the whole, through somebody’s care- 
lessness in not having made it fast to the 
reel. 

The season closed with a rather curious 
incident. We had engaged a local pho- 
tographer — rara avis 1n terris — to come 
and take views of the river, and one of 
us determined to pose for him in the atti- 
tude of fishing a favorite pool. The boat 
was moored securely to the opposite bank, 
the rower put out his oars, and, to make 
the thing look more natural, our friend 
just let his line drop into the water, 
when, not a yard from the boat’s side, up 
splashed a huge salmon, out of ma/ice 
prepense surely, for not once in a thou- 
sand times will they rise so close. The 


| plate was spoiled, of course, and in the 
result of a second, faces wear a gloomy 
frown, as if the angler had not been wholly 
successful in punishing that fish for its 
temerity. 
| Thus, with varying misfortune and suc- 
| cess, the weeks flew past: when we could 
not or would not fish, there was sketch- 
ing, botanizing, and exploration of the 
country around to fill up the time, which 
never seemed to hang heavily upon our 
hands. At last, however, the evil day 
came when the snow upon the hills had 
all melted, and the dwindling stream 
warned us that sport was over for this 
year; so with much reluctance we began 
preparations for departure. The farmers 
came to receive their money—a cere- 
mony which involved an almost embar- 
rassing amount of hand-shaking, the good 
old Norsk way of expressing thanks; 
they were in high good-humor already, 
having made a considerable sum of money 
by the sale of salmon not needed for our 
consumption. The coasting steamers and 
a small town some four miles off are their 
market, and though the price is low, rang- 
ing from fourpence to sevenpence a pound, 
purchasers are always to be found, who 
seize the opportunity of laying in for the 
winter a large stock of their favorite 
smoked salinon. Moreover, there is the 
satisiaction on one’s own part of feeling 
that the money spent upon procuring 
sport is not wasted, but gives means of 
bettering themselves to people in genuine 
need of assistance. 

Now, however, their harvest is over for 
the present, and with mutual regrets we 
must say good-bye until another year. 
There is something very attractive in the 
simple honesty and good-nature of these 
folk, and their unaffected pleasure at see- 
ing us, which we are vain enough to be- 
lieve is not wholly prompted by avarice, 
though it will be a happy day indeed when 
the Norwegian mind is disabused of its 
first axiom that all Englishmen are pos- 
sessed of illimitable wealth. It is an 
idea universally accepted, as by no means 
inconsistent with honesty and good mor- 
als, that a fair value is one thing, a fair 
price for an Englishman to pay is anoth- 
er; taking this for granted, one gets on 
admirably with the people; otherwise 
constant disputes and disagreeable en- 
counters will be of daily occurrence, to 
the complete subversion of enjoyment. 

At last everything is ready for the 
move. The little steam-launch, with 
which we have penetrated every corner of 
the fjord upon off-days, starts before us 
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on a more formidable voyage; but she 
has already compassed safely the distance 
from Trondhjem, and we have no fears 
about her ability to make another run of 
over three hundred miles to Tromsé. 

On Sunday, the 7th of August, we leave 
our good landlady weeping copiously, and 
row out, attended by a regular flotilla of 
baggage-laden boats, to the north-going 
steamer. The captain kindly saves us a 
long pull to the nearest stopping-place, by 
taking us on board off the river's mouth, 
and soon we are rapidly leaving our little 
bay. As each well-known point is passed, 
and river and house and beach lose their 
distinctness beneath the soft mantle of 
enshadowing hills, the mysterious spell of 
Norway comes upon us in all its strength, 
inspiring a deep affection for the country, 
its life, and people, which will retain a 
lasting hold upon our minds, and compel 
us almost instinctively to turn our steps 
hither again in future years. One word 
of caution ere we go north, to anybody 
who may intend to,visit Norway for fish- 
ing. Do not go out upon the mere chance 
of finding sport, for disappointment will be 
the inevitable result. All salmon-rivers 
worthy of the name are either preserved 
by the owners or leased to Englishmen, 
and it is practically impossible to get 
leave even for a day; for the men who 
take rivers in Norway pay a good price 
and go a long journey with the sole object 
of fishing hard for a few weeks, so they 
can scarcely be expected to give up any 
of this very limited time to strangers. 
Neither is good trout-fishing to be had, 
unless you know exactly where to go for 
it, which information is not to be gotten in 
guide-books; and we have met friends, 
who have carried a valuable collection of 
fishing-tackle, but found no better sport 
in Norway than those gentlemen who pa- 
rade in the /ie/d their splendid takes of 
a few dozen trout, averaging four to the 
pound, in Scotland! The case is very 
different when the right places are visited, 
and no troat-fishing in Norway can be 
called good where the number to be 
caught is limited or the average weight 
below a pound, If salmon are your de- 
sire, write to Consul Kjeldsberg, who fre- 
quently has the disposal of rivers for a 
Single season, when the proprietors are 
unable to go out ; the consul’s information 
is absolutely reliable, and he has a won- 
derful knack of providing the very thing 
you want. But, above all things, never 
expect to have good sport unless a plan 
of operations has been arranged before 


|does not go to Norway to fish; but all 
| who love travelling and are fond of the 
| sea, especially when it is not rough, would 
have shared our enjoyment of the three 
days’ voyage to Tromsé. Smooth water 
allows one thoroughly to appreciate the 
grandeur of the scenery, while the deck of 
the steamer a a constantly chang- 
ing picture of life and stir, as in a part of 
the country where roads are unknown all 
communication is by sea. The spectacle 
of the Lofoten Islands is alone well worth 
the journey from England, and once seen 
can never be forgotten. From the little 
land-locked bay of Gryté, where a fish- 
merchant’s brightly painted house, with 
its gay flag, seems to protest against the 
| sternness of surrounding nature, we look 
| across Vest Fjord to that marvellous bar- 
rier against the fury of the western ocean. 
For a space of sixty miles the imposing 
front is visible, trending away from the 
coast to the south-west, but gradually ap- 
proaching as you sail northwards, until 
the distinctive character of the group be- 
comes lost in the myriad islands that 
fringe the mainland. With the noonday 
sun high in the heavens, the appearance 
is that of a solid wall of rock, pinnacled 
by a thousand fantastic peaks, whose 
jagged summits rise in sharp outline from 
the uniform purple with which distance 
clothes their base; but when the evening 

rays stream through the narrow sounds, 
throwing into various relief each hillside 
that they strike, the depth of the island 
phalanx is manifested, and the sombre 
coloring transformed by the glorifying 
presence of a northern sunset. The 
prospect is deeply impressive, and as we 

approach more nearly, every detail is 

seen to be in conformity with the magnif- 

icence of the general outline. In two 

hours the steamer has crossed the Vest 

Fjord, and stopped beneath one of the 

grandest peaks of the Lofotens, three 

thousand feet high, which rises so sheer 

out of the sea, as barely to leave room 

for the fishing station of Heningsvaer at 

its base. Nothing now marks the impor- 

tance of the place save the number of 

iron rings let into the rocks, to which hun- 

dreds of vessels are made fast during the 

cod-fishing season in winter. The sea is 

kept free from ice all the year round by 

the warmth of the Gulf Stream, and thus 

employment is given to many thousands 

of people from the whole coast, who turn 

to the sea for means of subsistence de- 

nied to them by the frozen land. 

Soon we are off again, threading our 
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through channels so narrow that a stone 
could be thrown to land on either side. 
Out of our course, but not far distant, is 
the famous Maelstrém, one of the numer- 
ous passages between the islands from 
Vest Fjord to the ocean, where, at ‘half- 
tide, the water races through the confined 
space with irresistible force. To visit it, 
one must embark on board a local steam- 
er, which makes a tour of the whole group 
of islands, and the cruise would well repay 
the loss of a few days thus occupied; but 
for the present we must hasten on to 
Tromsé, and look forward to some future 
year for that expedition. There happens 
to be a famous doctor from Bergen among 
the passengers, the report of whose jour- 
ney has preceded him, causing the ship to 
resemble a floating hospital by the num- 
ber of patients who come on board for 
advice. He is evidently bent upon the 
same errand as ourselves, and hoping to 
travel incognito, for we notice that he has 
a gun and a curious dog, that may be bet- 
ter than it looks, as these Norwegian 
“ sporting hounds ” often are. As a pre- 
caution against hydrophobia, the introduc- 
tion of foreign dogs is now absolutely 
forbidden by a law; but, at the time of its 
passing, many Englishmen left their set- 
ters in Norway, and these have become 
the parents of a wonderful race of ani- 
mals, that should be most valuable, if the 
price usually asked is a criterion. Our 
team consisted of three useful quasi-set- 
ters, who by no means appreciated the 
charms of a sea voyage, and frightened 
the children of Tromsé not a little with 
their boisterous delight at being on shore 
again. Tromsé is called, so the guide- 
books inform us, the “ Paris of the North,” 
but they wisely forbear to enlarge upon 
the points of resemblance. The town lies 
on a low, green island gently sloping to 
the sea; the best view is got from the 
other side of the fjord, when red-roofed 
houses and the fresh verdure of their sur- 
roundings form a pleasant contrast to the 
almost oppressive monotony of cliffs and 
peaks. A brisk trade in fish and skins is 
carried on with Archangel, and the harbor 
is filled with vessels hailing thence, so 
that you might think the Russians were 
already in possession of a port they are 
supposed to covet eagerly. Hearing that 
Spitzbergen is only three days’ sail dis- 
tant, and that a match on snow-shoes was 
decided on the ninth of June, makes one 
realize how far north Tromsé is ; yet there 
are hotels, and magistrates, and fashion- 
able shops, and people wearing black coats 
and high hats; so possibly the town has 





some claim after all to be the “ Paris of 
the North.” But at all events there are 
no Laps in Paris, while here their brightly 
trimmed dresses enliven every street cor- 
ner. They have an encampment and a 
herd of reindeer in yonder valley across 
the fjord, whither they come every sum- 
mer, with the double inducement of find- 
ing good pasturage and making profit out 
of inquisitive tourists. In winter they go 
back to Sweden, where they appear to 
have regular settlements, and are even 
provided with government schools and 
teachers; indeed, for all their uncouth 
looks and savage ways, every one of them 
can read and write their unintelligible 
Finsk language. We had ample time for 
thoroughly exploring Tromsé; as the 
launch, which was to take us to our shoot- 
ing quarters, had been temporarily dis- 
abled by her gallant exertions on the voy- 
age from Fosmoen; and for the three 
dustiest and hottest days in all the sum- 
mer we were compelled to wander through 
the shadeless streets of a hot and dusty 
town. At last we make a start, and after 
a few hours’ steaming, cross latitude 70°, 
soon to drop anchor close under the win- 
dows of our new abode. 

There is a weird solitude about the 
place which at first is rather depressing ; 
no crops will grow here, and there is not 
a sign of human existence visible, except 
the low-built farmhouse, looking inex- 
pressibly small and mean amidst so much 
natural magnificence. Even the grass, 
upon which, still unmown, the farmer's 
hopes are centred, seems as if it only 
grew to make a foreground for the pic- 
ture of undulating moor and snow-capped 
peaks that rise ridge behind ridge from 
the green fringe of the fjord. Multitudes 
of screaming birds resent this rare intru- 
sion upon their hunting-grounds, wroth at 
being compelled even for a moment to 
leave their favorite haunts. High above 
our heads, almost out of sight in the daz- 
zling blue, circle the mysterious /oms, 
which nevertheless find their prey in the 
waters beneath — for these are the famous 
northern divers, of a naturalist’s ambition 
the most difficult prize; a flock of wild 
geese are chattering on the shore over 
there, whose cunning will outwit the 
wariest stalker; while angry gulls of all 
sorts and sizes wheel around, keeping at 
a respectful distance however, as if know- 
ing themselves to be unlike those sober 
eider-ducks, which swim about close to us 
in easy security, protected by stringent 
laws from harm. But where are the 
grouse that we have come in quest of? 
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Three years_ago they lay so thick in the 
birch scrub, not two hundred yards from 
the beach, that twenty or thirty brace was 
the day’s bag without dogs; and now with 
three setters ranging over the whole 
fjeld we must search high and low to 
secure enough for food ; in fact, our sport 
is reduced to “ shooting for the pot.” The 

rolongation of a severe winter almost 
into June, though a boon to the fishing in- 
terest, had proved fatal here; during the 
nesting season snow lay thick upon the 
ground, and the birds were still sitting 
only a week before the opening day. 

So there was nothing left for us but to 
accept the inevitable, and begin the jour- 
ney homewards; in a week’s time we 
reached Christiania, where, instead of day- 
light at ten, we found darkness at seven; 
gloomy too were we at having to leave the 
enchanted land — our only consolation to 
look forward to another year for a renewal 
of those happy days, with the memory of 
which we must meanwhile be contented, 

E. A. ARNOLD. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. 
CHAPTER IV. 

THE explanation which was given to 
— Erskine on the highroad between 
alrulzian and Lindores, as it is still 
more important to us than to him, must 
be here set forth at more length. There 
are some happy writers whose mission it 
is to expound the manners and customs of 
the great. To them it is given to know 
how duchesses and countesses demean 
themselves in their moments perdus, and 
they even catch as it flies that airy 
grace with which the chit-chat of so- 
ciety makes itself look like something of 
consequence. Gilded sa/ons in Belgravia, 
dainty boudoirs in Mayfair, not to speak 
of everything that is gorgeous in the rural 
alaces, which are as so many centres of 
fight throughout England — are the scen- 
ery in which they are accustomed to en- 
shrine the subjects of their fancy. And 
yet, alas ! to these writers when they have 
done all, yet must we add that they fail to 
satisfy their models. When the elegant 
foreigner, or what is perhaps more conso- 
nant with the tastes of the day, the refined 
American, ventures to form his opinion of 
the habits of society from its novels, he is 


always met with an amused or indignant | 


protestation.. As if these sort of people 
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liza says. It is perhaps as well, under 
these circumstances, to assume a humil- 
ity, even if we have it not; and indeed the 
|present writer has always been shy of 
venturing into exalted regions, or laying 
profane hands upon persons of quality. 
But when a family of rank comes in our 
way by necessity, it would be cowardice to 
recoil from the difficulties of the portrait- 
ure. Should we fail to represent in black 
and white the native grace, the air noble, 
the exalted sentiments which belong by 
right to members of the aristocracy, the 
readers will charitably impute the blame 
rather to the impression made upon our 
nerves by a “pple so dazzling than 
to any defect of good-will. Besides, in 
the present case, which is a great aid to 
modesty, the family had been suddenly 
elevated, and were not born in the purple, 
Lady Lindores was a commoner by birth, 
and not of any very exalted lineage ~—a 
woman quite within the range of ordinar 
rules and instincts; and even Lady Edith 
had been Miss Edith till within a few 
years. Their honors were still new upon 
them: they were not themselves much 
used to these honors any more than their 
humble chronicler; with which preface we 
enter with diffidence upon the recent 
history of the noble house of Lindores. 
The late earl had been a man unfortu- 
nate in his children. His sons by his 
first marriage had died one after another, 
inheriting their mother’s delicate health. 
His second wife had brought him but one 
son, a likely and healthy boy; but an ac- 
cident, one of those simplest risks which 
hundreds are subject to, and escape daily, 
carried this precious boy off in a moment, 
His father, who had been entirely devoted 
to him, died afterwards of a broken heart, 
pears said. The next brother, who was 
in India with his regiment, died there 
almost at the same time, and never knew 
that he had succeeded to the family hon- 
ors. And thus it was that the Honorable 
Robert Lindores, a poor gentleman, living 
on a very straitened income, in a cheap 
French town, with his wife and daughters, 
and as little expecting any such elevation 
as a poor curate expects to be made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, became Ear] of Lin- 
dores and the head of the family, without 
warning or preparation. It does not per- 
haps require very much preparation to 
come to such advancement ; and the new 
earl was to the manner born. But Mrs. 





Lindores, who was a woman full of imag- 
ination, with nerves and ideas of her own, 
received a considerable shock. She had 


kaew anything about society! Lady Ade- | no objection to being a countess ; the coro- 
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net, indeed, was pleasant to her as it is 
to most people. She liked to look at iton 
her handkerchiefs: there is no such pretty 
ornament. But it startled her mind and 
shook her nerves just at first. And it 
made a great, a very great, change in the 
family life. Instead of strolling about as 
they had done for years, with one maid for 
the mother and daughters, and a shabby 
cheap French servant, who was valet and 
factotum; going to all kinds of places; 
living as they liked; and though, with 
many a complaint, getting a great deal of 

leasure out of their lives: there was an 
immediate shaking of themselves together 
—a calling in of stray habits and fancies, 
—a jump into their new place, as of an 
inexperienced and half-alarmed rider, not 
at all sure how he was to get on with his 
unaccustomed steed. This at least was 
the mood of Lady Lindores. The earl 
knew all about it better than she did. 
Even to be merely the “ honorable” had 
fluttered her senses a little; and it had 
never occurred to her that anything fur- 
ther was possible. The family was poor 
— still poor, even when thus elevated as it 
were to the throne; but the poverty of the 
Honorable Robert was very different from 
that of the right honorable earl. In the 
one case it was actual poverty; in the 
other only comparative. To be sure it 
was, when one had time to think, distress- 
ing and troubling not to have money 
enough to refurnish the Castle (the taste 
of the late lord had been execrable) and 
make many improvements which were 
quite necessary. But that was very differ- 
ent from not having money enough to 
possess a settled home of your own any- 
where, which had been their previous 
condition. The earl took his measures 
without a moment’s delay. He dismissed 
the servants who had followed them in 
their poverty, and engaged others in Lon- 
don, who were more proper to the service 
of a noble family. They travelled quite 
humbly, indeed in their old half-Bohemian 
way, until they reached London, and then 
all at once cast their slough. The ladies 
put on their clothes, which they had 
stopped to procure in Paris, and suddenly 
blossomed out (though in deep mourning) 
into the likeness of their rank. It was a 
thing to make the steadiest heart beat. 
Young Robin was at Chatham, a lieuten- 
ant in a marching regiment —a young no- 
body, pleased to be noticed even by the 
rae Ad and lo! in a moment, this in+ 
significant lieutenant became Lord Rin- 
toul. It was like a transformation scene; 
he came to meet his people when they 





passed through London, and they could 
scarcely speak to each other when they 
met in their mutual wonder, “ Poor little 
Rintoul, all the same, poor little beggar!” 
Robin Lindores said. To think of the 
poor boy cut off in a moment, whose 
death had purchased them all these hon- 
ors, affected the young people with a 
strange awe, and almost remorseful pain. 
They felt as if somehow, without knowing 
it, they had been the cause of that terrible 
sudden removal of all the hopes that had 
rested on their little cousin’s head. Lady 
Lindores herself declared that she dared 
not think of her predecessor, the mother 
of that poor boy, “the dowager,” alas! 
poor lady. The dowager was younger 
than her successor in the family honors, 
having been a second wife. They were 
all silent with respectful awe when her 
name was mentioned; but the earl said 
pshaw ! and thought this superfluous. He 
was more used to it; he had been born in 
the purple, and now that he had come, 
though unexpectedly, to his kingdom, he 
knew how to fill that exalted place. 

The earl was a man of a character which 
never, up to this time, had been estimated 
as it deserved. He had been quite an 
easy-going sort of person in his former 
estate. In his youth he was said to have 
been extravagant. Since his marriage — 
which had been an imprudent marriage, 
in so far that he might perhaps have got 
a richer wife had he tried, but which was 
wise so far that the income upon which 
they lived chiefly came from that wife — 
he had let himself go quietly enough upon 
the current, there being no motive to 
struggle against it. The very best that 
they could make of it was ys to “ get 
along; and get along they id without 
putting —- force upon their inclinations. 
He was always able to secure his com- 
forts, such as were indispensable; and as 
he liked the easier routine of a wandering 
life, he did not object, as he said, to make 
a sacrifice for the education of his chil- 
dren and their amusement, by living in 
places where the pleasures were cheap 
and there was no dignity to keep up. He 
had in this sense been very complying, 
both as a husband and a father, and had 
allowed himself to be guided, as his family 
thought, by their wishes quite’as much, 
at least, as by his own. e had not in 
these days been in the least a severe 
father, or shown marks of a worldly mind. 
What was the use? The girls were too 
young as yet to have become valuable in- 
struments of ambition, and he had not 
learnt to think of them as anything but 
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children. But when this extraordinary 
change canie in their existence, the easy 
dilettante — whose wants were limited to 
a few graceful knick-knacks, an elegant 
little meal, good music, when procurable, 
and a life undisturbed by vulgar cares — 
altered his very nature, as his family 
thought. Hitherto his wife and his girls 
had done everything for him, aided by 
the ubiquitous, the handy, the all-accom- 
plished Jean or Francois, who was half-a- 
dozen men in one — cook, valet, footman, 
pattern man-of.all-work. They arranged 
the rooms in every new place they went 
to, so that the fact that these rooms were 
those of a hotel or lodging-house should 
be masked by familiar prettinesses, car- 
ried about with them. They gave a care- 
ful supervision to his meals, and arranged 
everything, so that papa should get the 
best out of his limited existence and none 
of its troubles. And as there was noth- 
ing against Mr. Lindores—no bad re- 
pute, but with an honorable at his name 
— every English club, every cercle, was 
open to him. He always dressed care- 
fully; now and then he helped a wealthier 
friend to a bargain in the way of art. 
saw a great deal of society, On the 
whole, perhaps, for a man without ambi- 
tion, and upon whom neither the fate of 
his children nor the. use of his own life 


pressed very heavily, he got as much sat- 
isfaction out of his existence as most 
men; and so might have lived and died, 
no man knowing what was really in him, 
had not poor young Rintoul broken his 
neck over that tence, and drawn his father 


with him into the grave. From the mo- 
ment when the letter, placed calmly by 
Mr. Lindores’s plate at breakfast, as 
though it meant nothing particular, had 
its black seals broken, he was another 
man, How distinctly they all recollected 
that scene!—a lofty French room, with 
bare white walls and long, large windows, 
the green Persians closed to keep out the 
sunshine, one long line of light faMing 
across the polished floor, where one of 
these shutters had got unfastened; the 
spacious coolness ia the midst of heat, 
which is characteristic of such houses, 
like the atmosphere in M. Alma Tadema’s 
pictures ; the white-covered table with its 
tlowers and pretty arrangements ; the girls 
in their white cool dresses; and Frangois 
lifting the small silver cover from his 
master’s favorite dish. All the composure 
and quiet of this interior had been broken 
ina moment. There had been a sudden 
stifled cry, and Mr. Lindores, pushing the 
table from him, disordering the dishes, 
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over-setting his heavy chair as he sprang 
to his feet, had finished reading his letter 
standing upright, trembling with excite- 
ment, his face flushed and crimson. 
* What is it?” they had all cried. “ Rob- 
in?” Naturally the son who was away 
was the first thought of the women. For 
a minute the father had made no reply, 
and their anxiety was beyond words, 
Then he put down the letter solemnly, 
and went to his wife and took her hand. 
“ There is nothing wrong with Robin,” he 
said; “but it comes by trouble to others, 
if not tous. My dear, you are the Count- 
ess of Lindores.” It was some minutes 
before the real meaning of this communi- 
cation penetrated their astonished minds ; 
and the first proof of understanding which 
the new Lady Lindores gave was to cover 
her face and cry out, “Oh, poor boy! oh, 
poor Jane, poor Jane!” with a pang at her 
heart. It was not all grief for the other 
—could any one expect that? — but the 
poignant state of emotion which this 
strange terrible good fortune caused her, 
had a sharpness of anguish in it for the 
moment. The girls went away hushed 
and silenced, unable to eat their break- 
fasts, to find some black ribbons instead 
of the bright ones they wore. They wept 
a few tears as they went to their rooms 
over poor young Rintoul; but they had 
known very little of the boy, and the 
strange excitement of the change soon 
crept into their veins. Lady Caroline and 
Lady Edith! instead of the humble Miss 
indeven, No wonder that it went to 
their heads. 

And from that moment the new earl 
was a different man. He threw off all his 
languor, took everything into his own 
hands. Those little economies which it 
had been so necessary to insist upon os 
terday were now absurd, notwithstanding 
that the Earls of Lindores were far from 
sree «caring The family came 
home rapidly, as has been said; pausing 
in Paris to get their dresses, to dismiss 
the faithful servants of their poverty, who 
would be of no use, the ear! decided, in 
the change of circumstances. He be- 
haved very well, everybody said, to poor 
Lady Lindores, his brother's young 
widow, who had thus been left at once 
widowed and childless. He showed 
“every consideration;’’ would not allow 
her to be hurried; waited her conven- 
ience and her pleasure in every way. But, 
naturally, that poor lady was glad to take 
refuge with her own family in her desola- 
tion; and within a few months, the wan- 
dering exile family, familiar with all the 
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cheap watering-places and centres of gen- 
teel emigration on the Continent, were 
settled in the greatness of their new posi- 
tion, as if they had never known any less 
elevated circumstances. There was a 
great deal of excitement in the change; 
and though it was sad at first, no doubt 
there was a pleasure in hearing Robin 
addressed by the name of Rintoul, and 
accustoming themselves to their ladyships. 
But yet, when all was over, it was not per- 
haps to the girls so great an improvement 
as it appeared on the old life. They were 
not dull—oh no— but still there was a 
great deal less to do and to see than there 
used to be; and though they felt, as their 
mother said, that girls with so many re- 
sources ought to be occupied and happy 
wherever they went, still the calm of the 
Castle was very different from the stir and 
movement to which they had been used. 
Up to this time, however, nothing had 
happened to them except that which was 
determined by another will than theirs, 
the inevitable result of otherevents. But 
they had not been long settled in their 
new and elevated life when it became ap- 
parent that other changes had happened 
which were not evoked by any external 
fate, and which were yet more profoundly 
to affect their life. That Swiss holiday 
had been more important to Carry than 
any one out of the family knew. It had 
ended in a kind of vague engagement, 
only half sanctioned, yet only half op- 
posed by her family, and which it was 
possible, had Mr. Beaufort been rich 
enough to marry, would not have been op- 
posed at all. Had he possessed income 
enough or courage enough to make the 
venture, the result in all likelihood would, 
years before, have been out of the reach 
of evil fate; but while it remained only 
an engagement, Mr. Lindores had refused 
his official sanction to it. And it had 
seemed to Carry, in whose mind the first 
conscious thought after the news of this 
extraordinary change was to communicate 
it to Edward, that from that very day her 


father’s aspect had changed towards her. 
He had met her running out to the post 
with her letter in the afternoon, and had 
given a suspicious glance at it, and 
stopped her, telling her it was not fit she 


should go out on a day so serious. Not 
a word had been said tor weeks and even 


months after, but she knew = well that. 


things were not as before. All reference 
to Beaufort was somehow stopped ; even 
her mother managed to arrest upon her 
lips all mention of her lover. She was 
herself too timid to open the subject, and 
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—_ a chill certainty that he was to 
ignored and pushed aside out of her 
life, came upon the poor girl. How it 
was that further dangers dawned upon 
her, it would be hard to tell; but it is 
certain that she had divined a something 
—a tightening coil about her helpless feet, 
a design upon her freedom and happiness 
— before the family had been long at 
Lindores. One of the consequences of 
their great honor and increased stateliness 
of living was, that the two sisters were 
partially separated, as they felt, from each 
other. They no longer occupied the same 
room as they had done all their lives. 
They had now what with their foreign 
habits they called an appartement—a 
suite of rooms set apart for them; and as 
Edith was full of curiosity and excitement 
about the new life, moe / Carry was dis- 
couraged and depressed, and felt it odious 
to her, they fell a little apart without any 
mutual intention or consciousness. It 
was in the beginning of their first winter, 
when the dark days were closing in, that 
this semi-estrangement first became ap- 
parent to the younger sister. She awoke 
all at once to the consciousness that Carry 
was pale; that she shut herself up very 
much, and more than ever devoted herself 
to her writing; that she composed a great 
many little poems (for she was the genius 
of the family), and often had a suspicion 
of redness about her eyes. This discov- 
ery was instantaneous. Edith had never 
been awakened to any but the most sim- 
ple troubles of life, and it had not oc- 
curred to her to imagine that there was 
anything beneath the headache which her 
sister so often took refuge in. But her 
mind, when it began to act, was rapid and 
keen. It became apparent to her that 
she had been losing sight of Carry, and 
that Carry was not happy. The progress 
from one step to another of her solicitude 
for her sister was rapid as lightning. She 
remembered everything in a moment, 
though these causes of sorrow had been 
altogether out of her thoughts before. 
She remembered that not a word had 
been said of Mr. Beaufort for months; 
that Carry had ceased altogether to spec- 
ulate as to anything that might happen in 
the future; that all this was as a closed 
book between them nowadays, As soon 
as she arrived at this conviction, Edith 
found herself ready to interfere for good 
or evil. She went into the room where 
Carry was writing her little poetries, with 
something of the effect of a fresh, light 
wind, carrying refreshment, but also a 
little disturbance, with her. She stooped 
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over her sister with a caressing arm round 
her neck, and plunged at once into the 
heart of the subject. It was a still, dull 
afternoon of early winter, and nobody was 
by. “Carry,” she said, all at once — 
“Carry, itis so long since we have said 
anything to each other! I wanted to ask 
you about — Edward!” Upon this, for 
all answer, Carry fell a-crying, but after a 
while sobbed forth, “I will never give 
him up!” 

“Give him up!” cried Edith, surprised. 
She had what her mother called a positive 
nature, much less romantic, much less 
sensitive, than her sister. The idea of 
giving up had never entered her mind. 
“Give him up!—no, of course not. | 
never thought of such a thing; but I am 
afraid it will be harder than ever with 
papa.” 

“Oh, Edith, it will be smpossidle,” 
Caroline said. And then the two sisters 
looked at each other—the one aston- 
ished, indignant, full of resistance; the 
other pale, drooping, without vigor or 
hope. 

“What does impossible mean?” said 
the younger, not with = affectation or 
grandiloquence; for probably she had 
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“But I hope you are going to makea 
| stand, Carry,” said the energetic little 
| Edith. “ You won't, surely— you can't 
| be so /dche as to give in? J would not! 
—not if it cost me my life!” 
| ie Ah, if it was a question of one’s life! 
but no one wants your life,” said Carry, 
| Shaking her head. “ No one will touch 
us, or lock us up, or any of these old- 
fashioned things. If they only would! 
| The poets say ‘1 could die for you,’ as if 
| that was difficult! Oh no, it is far hard- 
er, far harder to live.” 

“Carry! you have been thinking a 
great deal about it then?” 

“ What else could | think about? Since 
the first moment papa looked at me that 

day —you remember that day? -— | knew 
in a moment what he meant. He gave 
me just one glance. You know he never 
said that he would consent.” 

Edith’s youthful countenance gathered 
a sympathetic cloud. “ Papa has been so 
changed ever since,” she said. 

“He never would allow that he had 
| consented even before,—and while we 
| were all poor, what did it matter? So 
| long as he does not ask me to ——” 
| “To what?” Edith asked, with a won- 
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never heard of any heroic utterance on/| dering perception of the shudder which 
the subject. “ You mean very,very hard. ran over her sister's slight figure. “ Are 
So it will be. I have wanted to speak to} you cold, Car?” 

you since ever we came here. I want to “To—marry some one else,” cried 
taow what he says himself, and if papa| poor Caroline, with a heavy sigh, — so 
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has said anything, and what mamma 
thinks. We don’t seem to live together 
now,” she added, with a clouded counte- 
nance. “It’s always, ‘Oh, Lady Caro- 
line has gone out,’ or, ‘ Her ladyship is in 
the library with my lord.’ It seemed very 
nice at first, but 1 begin to hate ladyships 
and lordships with all my heart.” 

“So do I,” said Caroline, with a sigh. 

“If you marry a man without a title, 
couldn't you give it up? Perhaps one 
wouldn't like that either, now,” said the 
girl candidly. “ It was far, far nicer, far 
more natural, in the old days; but per- 
haps one wouldn’t like to go back.” 

“TI suppose not,” said Carry drearily. 
She was not a beautiful girl, as in her ro- 
mantic position she ought to have been. 
Her nose was too large; her complexion 
deficient; her eyes were grey, sweet, and 
thoughtful, but not brilliant or shining. 
Her figure had the willowy grace of 
But nothing more imposing. She 
had a very sweet, radiant smile when she 
was happy; this was the chief attraction 
of her face: but at present she was not 
happy, and her pale, gentle countenance 


heavy that it was almost a groan. 

Edith sprang to her feet with indignant 
vehemence. “TZhat is not possible; no- 
body could be so cowardly, so cruel, as 
that,” she said, clasping her hands to- 
gether. “Carry, you speak as if papa 
was a bad man; you slander him; it is 
not true, it is not true!” 

“He would not think it cruel,” said 
Caroline, shaking her head sadly. “ He 
would not mean any harm; he would say 
to himself that it was for my good.” 

Her despondency quenched the passion 
and energy of the younger girl. Carry’s 
drooping head and heavy eyes were 
enough to damp even the iveliest cour- 
age. “Are you thinking of —any one in 
particular,” Edith said in hushed and 
tremulous tones. 

Carry put out her hands as if to push 
some spectre away. “Oh, don’t ask me, 
don’t ask me; I don’t know; I can’t tell 
you,” she cried. 

What could Edith say? she was ap- 
palled. The fresh, inexperienced heart 
received a first lesson in the mysterious 
evils of life. She who had fretted and 
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had arisen between them, she was glad of | 
She could | 


a pretext to leave her sister, 


family, and little Edith only the youngest, 
the household pet, whom nobody regarded 


scarcely believe this to be possible, and | as in a position to make decisions or form 


yet soit was. Nor did she wish to run| 


to her mother with her discovery, to ap- 


peal to her against Carry’s misconception, | 


against the monstrous character of the 
suggestion altogether, as would have been | 
her first impulse in any other case. No; 

she was convinced of the reality of it, | 
little as she desired to be convinced. A 
gleam of painful light seemed to fall 
across the new tenor of their life. She 
thought for a moment that she saw the 
very earth, solid and unyielding, break ; 
into dangerous pits and chasms before 
her feet. The pain of this discovery was 
twofold — both poignant, yet one worse 
than the other. To think that her father, 
whom she had hitherto loved and trusted, 
not with any excess of devotion, but yet 
with an honest confidence that he would 
ask nothing wrong, nothing unreasonable 
from his children, should thus threaten to 
become a domestic tyrant, an enemy of 
truth, was terrible; but still more terrible 
was the conviction which overwhelmed 
the girl that Carry, with all her imagina- 
tion and feeling — Carry, the poet of the 
family, the first one to have a romance 
and a lover — would not have strength to 


Oh, if it 


resist any attempted coercion. 
had only been me! Edith said to herself, 


clenching her hands tight. But then she 
had no Edward, no romance — she was 
fancy free: even were it possible to force 
her into any connection she disliked 
(which Edith did not think it would be), 
at all events she could not be made false 
to another, But Carry — Carry, who was 
all heart — to force her to deny that heart 
would bedoubly cruel. Little Edith woke 
out of her careless youth to see this won- 
derful and great danger at her very side, 
with all fat bewilderment of feeling 
which attends the first disclosure of the 
evils in life. She could not believe it, 
and yet she knew it was true. She re- 
membered tones in her father’s voice, 
lights in his eyes, which she never seemed 
to have understood before. Was this 
what they meant? that when his time and 
opportunity came, he would be a tyrant, a 
remorseless and unfaltering ruler, suffer- 
ing norebellion? Edith trembled a little. 
Perhaps she, too, might fall under that 
despotism one day. But she did not feel 
afraid of herself, Oh, if jt had only been 
me! she said, ungrammatical, as excite- 
ment generally is. It would be hard to 
say what ground she had for ber seif-con- 





fidence. Carry was the genius of the 


opinions for herself. Why was it to her 
eyes that this sudden insight had been 
given? It is not usually a happy gift. 
Blessed are they, we may rather say, who 
can deceive themselves — whose eyes are 
made biind, and not more fatally clear, by 
love. Edith hastened out of doors, out 
of sight or speech of any one, to try if 
she could escape from this revelation 
which had opened upon her, so much 
against her will. It was a misty, dull 
day, with a great deal of moisture in the 
air — moisture which seemed to commu- 
nicate itself to Edith’s eyes, and get into 
her throat. Shethastened down the path 
which wound through the birches, the 
poetical “ birks of Lindores,” to the river 
lying far below, and already sending a 
soft sound of running water to soothe 
her. About half-way down was a great 
beech-tree, round which a seat had been 
placed. Here there was a view, not of 
the wide champaign, like that at Dalrul- 
zian, but of a portion of the highroad, 
just where it began to mount the hill to- 
wards the Castle. On ihe other side lay 
the river, visible at the foot of the bank, 
and running somewhat strong and wild 
under the cliffs on the opposite side, 
which threw it into deep shadow. But it 
was not the river, though so much the 
more beautiful of the two, it was the high- 
road which attracted Edith’s attention. 
As she stood looking out upon it, some 
one passed, riding slowly along, but turn- 
ing his head to catch the first glimpse of 
the Castle. His appearance seemed to 
throw a sudden light upon ber thoughts. 
He was a heavy, large man, upon a pow- 
erful black horse,—an apparition big 
enough to be identified, even at that dis- 
tance. The ladies had all been very free 
in their remarks upon this representative 
of their county neighbors. They had 
not given him a very encouraging recep- 
tion, yet he had repeated his visits, too 
stolid, they had thought, to perceive that 
he was not wanted. As Edith stood and 
gazed at him, with the blood curdling 
about her heart, it flashed upon her that 
ber father had given no countenance to 
their criticisms. He had told them that 
Mr. Torrance«was one of the richest com- 
moners in Scotland, and Tinto such a 
house as any one might be proud to pos- 
sess. She had paid little attention to 
these words at the time, but they seemed 
to repeat themselves in the very air now. 
It was a day of revelation to Edith. She 
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saw all that it meant, and foresaw all it| hard, even now, as may be seen. He 
was coming to, with a gleam of terrible | came back more horsey, more doggy than 
insight. Oh no, no! she moaned to herself | he had been before, if possible, — a man 
in a kind of helpless protest against fate. | without an intellectual taste or higher in- 
P P & Be 

|stinct, bored to death, as he himself 
aa ecmetoe A Vv. : | avowed, pon the oy moms, pow pic- 
R. LORRANCE 0 into was the rep- | tures, and statues, and marble, and porce- 
resentative of an old county family, but | lain, which the taste of his mother had 
he would _ —_ a — ee com: | anon nae age griny) was vugh eee 
moner in Scotland if he ha en no more |icent piace in the quietude of such a 
than this. A variety of other circum-| homely country. The daughter of the 
stances, however, had combined to bring | railway man was as extreme in her taste 
about this effect, and elevate a man who | for art as the daughter of one of her fa- 
was no better, at the best that could be | ther’s navvies might have been in dress. 
said for him, than a rude yeoman-sports- | There was not a wall, not a passage or 
man at soul, into a person of the greatest | staircase, that was not laden with decora- 
local importance and almost national no-|tion. Great artists had designed the 
tability. The previous Torrance of Tinto, | chimney-pieces and cornices. The vel- 
a man of some rough practical power, had | vet, the satin, the embroidery, were all the 
allied himself to some degree in business, most costly, and, according to the lights 
and to a much greater degree in life, with |of that period, the most correct that 
a ee ee wry veo ag PE oy y bee. | money pe pte. “fl oe man, von 
men who, coming from nothing, have | money ha ught all this, went about 
made colossal fortunes, and found admit-| the gorgeous rooms rubbing his hands 
tance for their children, if not for them-| with a continual chuckle of satisfaction so 
selves, into the foremost ranks of society. | long as he lived; and the poor woman 
Mr. Torrance married this man’s daugh-| who had created the luxurious house 
ter, and all the money which the original | swept through in dresses to correspond 

, we ager bale ——e ; 
navvy had quarried out of the bowels of | with satisfaction not less than if she had 
the earth, or abet ee oo ge a ——. S the Medici —— to 
went to increase the lands and the power sure, made their money in business 
of Tinto, where this daughter, his only|too. But when that fine Renaissance 
child, a woman with the magnificent ideas lady died, and all her friends were scat- 
of expenditure which enormous wealth so | tered, and the place fell back into the pos- 
naturally brings along with it, disposed | session of the commonplace country laird 
herself to reign like a princess, making| and his boy, coming in ruddy from the 
her er? = — - —_ of a | fields or New, 2 from ~ hill, — to 
new palace, fit for a duke at least. e| tread in their shooting-boots on the lux- 
old man, her father, always thrifty and | urious carpets or throw themselves down 
sparing in his own person, would have | in the satin chairs, the incongruity of the 
her stinted in nothing; and perhaps, had | establishment was manifest to i eye. 
she lived long, her husband would have | Mr. Torrance, the father, had been deeply 
had — poe oy Fa . the ps ghwod lagreneey: oF = -_ ~ ht de ho} 
tune which she had brought into the fam-| wife had bought and planned. He ha 
, > But fortunately (for the family), after | been horrified and indignant in the first 
she had alarmed him beyond measure by | instance; but when it had been proved 
unbounded expenditure for a few years, | that he had no power to resist, and that 
and had completed the new house and | the money must be expended for all these 
filled it with costly furniture, in all of | luxuries, he had taken what satisfaction 
which her father encouraged her, the | he could from the price. “ Do you know 
death of both within a year of each other | what she gave for that?” he would say; 
relieved the owner of Tinto of his fears, | “it’s all dash'd extravagance. I cannot 
and left him free to complete the training | away with it; but it was her doing, and as 
of his son as he pleased. He made him | she had plenty, she had to please herself.” 
a — : 904 ~ he — “ee sag —_ a aye? — Me ry 
ut without the brains, which are not/ wife. And when she died, the splendi 
transmitted so easily as money. Patrick | house she had built was shut Be pa-+.- 
Torrance had indeed been sent to Oxford from sentiment, but because the set of 
to have the regulation mark stamped | rooms still remaining, which belonged to 
upon him as an educated man; but those | the old house of Tinto, was much morein 
were days in which so much as this meant | harmony withthe habits of the master of 
was easier than now; and it is not very | the house. 
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Now that he too was dead, his son fol- 
lowed his example in preferring the old 
den of the race. But he had more appre- 
ciation of the dignity of owning a house 
such as no one in the country could “ hold 
acandle” to. The fine decorations ‘had 
not all stood the neglect of twenty years, 
but still there was enough of magnificence 
to overawe the district ; and Patrick Tor- 
rance had enough of his mother’s blood in 
him to enjoy the consciou$ness of so 
much luxury and costliness. He lived in 
the old library, which was low and dingy, 
and looked out upon the dark bit of shru 
bery behind the house and the road that 
led to the stables; but periodically he 
threw the grand empty rooms open, and 
had a great dinner-party or a ball, which 
excited all the gentry for miles round, 
It would be vain to say that there was 
not on these occasions more excitement 
than was natural solely in view of a great 
entertainment. While society is consti- 
tuted as itis, it will not be possible that a 
great matrimonial prize, such as Mr. Pat- 
rick Torrance unquestionably was, should 
thus be shown, as open to public compe- 
tition, without a certain excitement. Ifa 
great post worth thousands a year could be 
won by the most attractive and brilliant 
appearance in a ball-room, what a flutter 
there would be among the golden youth 
of society! and the master of Tinto was 
more valuable than most of the very fin- 
est appointments. He was as good as a 
pe a Ss of India without the neces- 
sity of expatriation. Consequently it is 
not to be supposed that the young ladies 
of the neighborhood could prepare for 
their appearance in these gilded if some- 
what tarnished halls of his without a 
good deal of agitation, or that the moth- 
ers, or even the fathers of possible com- 
petitors, could escape some share of the 
same excitement. Some of the girls, let 
us do them the justice to say, were as 
much alarmed lest Pat Torrance, as he 
was called, should cast his big projecting 
eyes upon them, as others were anxious 
for that notice. He was not in himself 
much adapted to please a maiden’s eye. 
He was very dark, strongly bearded, with 
large eyes a fleur de téte and somewhat 
bloodshot. His friends maintained that 
he had “a good figure,” and it certainly 
was tall and strong. His voice was as 
large as his person and somewhat hoarse 
—a deep bass, which made a vibration 
in the air. He was an excellent shot, 
and hunted indefatigably, though it was 
beginning to be said, notwithstanding his 
youth, that Pat was too heavy for distinc- 





tion in the hunting-field. With all these 
qualities he had an eye to his interest, 
rich though he was; and, though not 
clever, was said to be very fortunate in 
his investments, and to keep a careful 
hand over his money. Now and then he 
would be lavish, outdoing all that was 
known in these parts in the way of ex- 
travagance ; but for the most part he lived 
as his father had done before him, in the 
old rooms of the old mansion-house of 
Tinto, where not a carpet or a curtain 
had been removed since the time of his 
grandfather. There was perhaps a touch 
of humor, somewhat struck out by the 
contact of the two races, which made the 
contrast of these two manners of living 
pleasant to his fancy and to his rude and 
elementary pride; or perhaps it was mere 
instinct, and had no meaning in it at all — 
the habits of the limited and uncultured 
countryman, diversified by that delight in 
an occasional “blow out,” which is the 
compensation of the navvy for his rude 
toils. There was no doubt that from the 
time of his father’s death, which occurred 
when he was about twenty-eight, Pat Tor- 
rance had made up his mind to marry. 
And he had inspected all the marriage- 
able girls in the country with a serious 
intention which disgusted some and 
amused others, and filled a few with 
breathless hope. In the latter class were 
ladies of very different pretensions in- 
deed, from Miss Webster of Thrums, who 
was the greatest rider in the country, and 
never wanting when anything was going 
on, down to the bold, handsome, black- 
eyed daughter of the landlord of the Bear 
at Dunearn, which was the inn Mr. Tor- 
rance used when he went into the county 
town. He was just as likely, people 
thought, to make such a match as any 
other; his style of courtship was more in 
harmony with a bar-room than a drawing- 
room. This conviction made the balls at 
Tinto less exciting to the feminine com- 
munity generally as time went on ; but 
still there is never any telling what ca- 
price may sway a sultan’s choice. 

And p hag- itis a fact that, whether by 
their own will or by that of their parents, 
Pat Torrance might have married almost 
any lady in the county. He was not him- 
self to them, but such a cluster of worldly 
advantages as scarcely any mortal woman 
could resist. He was, as we have said, 
far beyond in value the best of the appoint- 
ments for which they could not, and their 
brothers couldtry. He meant a fine posi- 
tion, a magnificent house, a great fortune. 
To be sure there was a drawback to this, 
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which only a few acknowledged. When|splendor which made himself feel so 
Mrs. Sempifil pointed out to her daughter | small, And no woman yet had impressed 
Agnes, whom he had honored with some | Pat as sufficiently magnificent for this 
fone notice, thatin case she married | purpose. He wanted some one more im- 

im she would have “everything that! posing, —a lady of Tinto who might, as 
heart could desire —at least everything | he desired in his heart, receive the 
that money could buy,”— Agnes, who| Prince of Wales on occasion, or even the 
was a clever girl, put forth a condition.| queen herself. When he paid his first 
“I should have just as much as Pat) visit to Lindores, the earl alone received 
Torrance thought proper of the things | him, and he had no chance of inspecting 
that money can buy,” the young woman | the daughters of the house; but he had 
said, with sudden insight. 1 am afraid, | met them as he rode home again, coming 
however, that Agnes Sempill would have | back from their drive in the little pony- 
married him all the same, her family be-| carriage, of which they had just become 
ing so r, if he had put himself at her| possessed. Edith, new to all these de- 
disposal. But he did not, and she was | lights, was driving her sister; and her 
glad. Indeed he made himself of all the | bright little face, full of life and smiles, 

reater importance in the county that/turned curiously upon him as he stood 

e came to no decision, but went on giv-| aside on his big black horse to let them 
ing his balls three or four times a year,| pass. But that was not what caught bis 
and examining with a critical eye every|eye. Beside her was a pale and gentle 
girl who appeared on the horizon, every | countenance, unlike anything which had 
new débutante. And he was asked every-| hitherto been presented to his notice, 
where in those days. His importance was | Pat’s heart, if he had a heart, or the big 
fully recognized, | pulse that did service for it, gave a bound 


This was the condition in which things 
were when the new family came to the 
Castle, 
callers, partly because his pride as at 
once the head of an old family and the 
richest man in the county,. made him 
eager to assert his position with the new 
earl as a leader of the local society —a 
position which not even the chances their 
daughters might have of sharing it would 
have prevailed on the other county mag- 
nates to permit him,—and partly be- 


Mr. Torrance was one of the first | 


|as he looked. It seemed to him at the 
| first glance that this new face was more 
aristocratic, more distinguished, for not 
| being pretty. The lilies and roses of the 
| other were familiar to him. Bright eyes 
and fine complexions were by no means 
rare in the county. They were to be 
found everywhere, in the cottages as well 
}as in the castles. He was not impressed 
|by them. The smiles and animation were 
/common things; but Lady Caroline with 
her gentle paleness, her slim form pliant 


cause of the new candidates for his favor | and bending, — even her nose, which was 
who were to be found in the family of | a little too long, was the impersonation of 
Lindores. Notwithstanding the prevalent | refinement and rank, and fine superiority. 
idea that Bessie Runciman at the Black | His imagination, if he had an imagination, 
Bear in Dunearn, had just as good aj took fire. He thought he could see her 
chance for the prize as any competitor, | moving about with languid grace through 
nothing could be further fromm the fact | his fine sa/ons, far more fine than they, 
or. the intentions of the hero. His de-| lending them an air of delicacy and im- 
termination all along had been to pro-| portance which they had never possessed 
cure himself a wife who should be in| before. He felt himself to be “struck” 
harmohy, not so much with himself as| by Lady Caroline as he never had been 


with the grandeur of his house and what |“ struck” till now. 
he believed to be his position; and the 
hunting lady and the publican’s daughter 
had been equally out of the question. 
For himself, he might have liked either 
of them well enough ; but as a matter of 
fact, it was not too much refinement, but 
not refinement enough which this rude 
squire found among his country neigh- 
bors. None of them was fine enone 
for Tinto. He wanted somebody who 
would be at home in the grand rooms 
overloaded with decoration — who would 
be, if possible, superior to the killing 


That was rank, he 
| said to himself admiringly. To be sure, 
|rank was what he had wanted; he had 
never realized it before, but now he per- 
ceived it as plain das daylight. He had 
| been wiser than he was aware of in his 
fastidiousness ; and now he saw suddenly 
presented before him the very object of 
which. he had been in search. Lady Car- 
oline Torrance !—that was what it was. 
This chance meeting, and the instant 
conviction that followed had taken place 
some time before the interview between 
the sisters, which we have described, 
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How it was that the suitor communicated 
his wishes to the earl, or the earl to poor 
Carry, it is impossible to tell —or if, in- 
deed, up to this time, any communication 
had been made on the subject. Most 
likely there had been no communication ; 
but the proposal, which turned the light | 
into darkness for Carry, was in the air, 
overshadowing everything. Her father 
saw itin the dark face of Pat Torrance, 
and she surmised it in her father’s eyes. 
Before a word had been said she knew 
her fate, struggling dumbly against it like 
a creature fascinated and magnetized in 
the grip of a monster, but without any 
possibility or hope of escape. There was 
something more terrible in this silent cer- 
tainty than there would have been in any 
conflict. She felt herself sucked in as to 
a whirlpool, overpowered, — all her forces 
taken from her in the giddy rush with 
which the days and hours were carrying 
her on, irresistible, to that climax. It 
was this fatal consciousness which made 
her cry out, * I will never give him up;” 
which was the cry, not of resolution, but 
of despair. All that she could do in her 
sick and failing soul was to grasp at and 
cling to the weeds on the bank, while the 
current carried her wildly on, plucking 
them out of her hands. Edith, who was 





of so different a nature, stood by appalled, 
astonished, not knowing how to account 


for her sister’s helplessness. She was 
positive, as her mother said, not visionary, 
incapable either of divining what was 
going to happen or of yielding toit. Why 
Carry could not simply make up her mind 
to refuse, to stand fast, to resist whatever 
powers might be brought to bear upon 
her, was a thing which Edith could not 
understand. 

And stranger still, Lady Lindores had 
not even found it out. She disliked Mr. 
Torrance, and made no secret of her dis- 
like. “If that is your type of a Scotch 
laird, I cannot say I like the species,” she 
said, eliciting a soft, “Oh, mamma!” from 
Edith, who remembered very well a state- 
ment of an entirely contrary character 
which her mother had once made. “If 
young Erskine is a type of a young Scotch 
bird. I am disposed to fall in love with | 
the class,” was what Lady Lindores had | 
then said. Edith remembered it dis-| 
tinctly, but gave her tongue a little gwd 
cious bite, and would not recall it to her | 
mother’s mind; for was not young Ers- | 
kine coming back? But Lady Lindores’s | 
feeling about Torrance was more than 
passive. She took care to let him see | 





that he was not a favorite in the house. | 
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She wondered audibly, even after the eyes 
of Edith had been opened, what that odi- 
ous man wanted here; and indeed did all 
but refuse to ask him to a diner intime, at 
which her husband desired his presence. 
“ Torrance of Tinto,” she cried, with a 
cloud on her face; “why Torrance of 
Tinto? He has already dined here, 
Why should we have him again?” 

“Why not?” said the earl, with a still 
deeper shadow on his face. Lady Lin- 
dores saw very clearly when her attention 
was aroused; but she was a high-minded 
woman, slow to be awakened to suspicion, 
and scorning to think evil. It seemed to 
her an evidence of a poor nature to sup- 
pose any one else capable of an act you 
would not have done yourself. 

“Why not? I think that jumps at the 
eyes,” she said. It was Lady Lindores’s 
weakness to employ idioms which, being 
translated idioms, sounded very strange 
to ordinary ears. This was so far com- 
prehensible because she had lived abroad 
the greater part of her life, and she 
thought the polyglot chatter which is so 
common, especially among the English 
abroad, vulgar; so she translated her 
French, and thought it less objectionable. 
“ That jumps at the eyes,” she said; “he 
is not a friend of the house—only a 
recent acquaintance —and he has dined 
here already. Why have him again? He 
is not an attractive person. You cannot 
care for him, Robert; and he is no favor- 
ite with the girls.” 

“The girls must learn to receive the 
people I approve of,” said the earl, “or 
we shall quarrel. You must make them 
aware of that.” 

“Quarrel! for the sake of Mr. Tor- 
rance! That is carrying clanship a great 
way,” 

“There is no clanshipin it. You ought 
to know better, my dear. Your English 
fallacies are quite out of place here. If I 
had a clan (which | have net — we are 
purely Norman, not Celtic at all), Pat Tor- 
rance could have had as little to do with 
it as John Smith.” 

“ My dear Robert,” said Lady Lindores, 
for she had not learned to address her 
husband by his title, “you take it very 
seriously. I meant your kindness for 
your own people. But for a kind preju- 
dice, which 1 admire and respect, for your 
old neighbors, you never would put | 
with a being like this Tinto, as they call 
him, —a rich fox-hunter, with the mind 
of a ploughman.” 

“ You will oblige me, Mary,” said her 
husband coldly, “by restraining your 
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opinion — at all events until you have a 
better right to express it. What do you 
know of Pat Torrance? I should very 
much prefer that you did not commit 
yourself on the subject. You might re- 
gret it after.” 

“Commit myself!— regret it!” Lady 
Lindores gazed at her husband with con- 
sternation. 
to what he could mean; but as he stood 
to his point and would not yield, and as 
one must certainly yield when such a 
question arises, she eond herself unwill- 
ingly obliged to give in. She was behind 
her children in comprehension, strange 
as it seems to say so. Lady Lindores 
had not been unfavorable to Beaufort's 
claims when first he made his suit to 
Carry; but she had been perhaps a little 
disappointed in him as the years passed 
on. He had not shown the energy, the 
determination, which a man in such cir- 
cumstances ought toshow. He had made 
no passionate effort to obtain his bride, 
such as Carry’s mother felt her child was 
worth. 
Lady Lindores had taken any notice of 
the laneing engagement which her hus- 
band had never positively sanctioned, but 
which had lingered on for a year or two, 
coming to setting. She had thought it 
best not to interfere. Perhaps Mr. Beau- 
fort might think it his duty to release 
Carry, now that her position was so much 
changed. The mother did not feel that 
she could ask him to do so; but if any- 
thing had happened to the tardy lover — 
had he been ill, or died, or proved fickle, 
she would have felt that Providence was 
interfering on their behalf. In the mean 
time, she thought it the best policy to say 
nothing about it. And it was this reti- 
which prevented any explanation between | 
them, and kept her ignorant of what even 
Edith knew. It did not occur to her to 
connect her child, so delicate and refined, 
with the rough and coarse squire, whom 
she could not tolerate. How her husband 
could put up with him Lady Lindores 
could not conceive. He certainly meant 
something by it, she thought; but what 
did he mean? Was it some scheme of 
tactics in respect to the next election? 
which already, she knew, gave Lord Lin- 
dores great concern. Perhaps the earl, 
who had a devouring ambition, now that 
he found an opening for it, thought it well 
to have the richest man in the county un- 


She had absolutely no guide | 


And it was a long time now since | 
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had yet divined. “Your father insists 
upon having that Mr. Torrance,” she said 
to the girls. “ What he can see in him, I 
cannot imagine. But that does not look 
at us. We are not called upon to make 
martyrs of ourselves for papa’s political 
friends.” 

Carry looked up eagerly as her mother 
spoke. “Political!” she said, with a 
| quiver of hopeful eagerness in her voice. 
|“Is that the reason?” This eager ‘one 
}and broken question would have made 
| Lady Lindores wonder had she not been 
full of the subject from her own point of 
|; view, 

“What else?” she said. “ You cannot 
suppose a man like your father can find 
anything else in Mr. Torrance to attract 
him. Politics are very entrancing, but, 
| like necessity, they bring you acquaint- 
|ance with strange bedfellows. Papa 
thinks, no doubt, that he ought to turn 
his influence to account.” 

“Oh, if that is the reason!” said Car- 
ry, clasping her hands together, with 
something like an ecstasy of prayer and 
thankfulness in her face. Lady Lindores, 
though she thought the emotion exces- 
sive — but then Carry was always vision- 
ary—understood that her daughter’s 
delicate soul had been wounded by her 
father’s regard for so unattractive a per- 
son. She patted her child upon the cheek 
tenderly. 

“You must not consider yourself re- 
sponsible for all the things we do in the 
prosecution of our several parts,” she 
said. “I feel, for my own part, that I 
take a great deal too much notice of old 
Gardener. Iam getting much too fond 
of him. This is more innocent, I allow, 
than your father’s fancy for Mr. Tor- 
rance; for I don’t insist on asking old 
Gardener to dinner.” 

“That I never should object to!” cried 
Carry, kissing her mother with sudden 
enthusiasm. She was cheered beyond 
measure by the comparison, and by Lady 
Lindores’s absolute ignorance of any 
other pretension on the part of Torrance. 
Perhaps she had been deceiving herself, 
and attributing to her father intentions 
that had never entered his mind. Carry 
was too thankful to think that this might 
be how it was. But Edith, the clear- 
sighted, avoided her sister’s eye. She 
made no comment on what her mother 
said. Edith felt that, however others 
might be deceived, she 4new. 














der his influence. This was all that she 
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From The Nineteenth Century. | relieve a Norman clerestory of the bricks 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. | which block it up? It is all very well to 
| say that even the uglinesses with which a 
THE question of the restoration of our | fine old building has been loaded by the 
ancient buildings has of late years been | ignorance of a bygone time mark an epoch 
the cause of a war, which has raged furi-| jn its history, and have an interest of their 
ously, and of which our great cathedral | own. The cases are rare indeed, and 
cities have been the chief theatre. On | must have some historic association of 
the one side are ranged the architects, | special gravity, where the world at large 
and the majority of the bishops, deans, | will not prefer to see such blemishes re- 
chapters, and clergy. These are the res-| moved, and the original beauty of the 
torationists. On the other side are the | building given back. 
purists, represented by the Society for} The aim of this paper, however, is not 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, who | to take up the cudgels either on the one 
would allow nothing to be touched. Great| side or on the other, in this dispute ; but 
is the eagerness, great the enthusiasm, in| to explain the object of certain works of 
both armies. The purists indeed are} restoration which have been carried on 
weak in numbers and they lack the heavy | for some years past about the Tower of 
artillery of the restorationists. But against | London, and which it is hoped will shortly 
these Deeodveningts they have as a set-off | be brought to a good end. It must be 
the heroism and the courage of fanaticism ; | shown that the works yet remaining to be 
and if occasionally they run a tilt at a/ done are expedient and necessary, and 
windmill, it is impossible not to admire | that they will be faithfully and honestly 
their chivalry and their simple devotion | executed, neither inventing nor designing 
to their cause. |new plans, but following strictly in the 
The outside public will probably think | old lines, which have happily been pre- 
that, as in most quarrels, so in this, there| served in ancient drawings and engrav- 
is something to be said on both sides. It | ings. 
cannot be denied that many of our na-| It may almost be said that the history 
tional monuments have suffered some | of the Tower of London is the history of 
wrong at the hands of their restorers,and| England. For eight hundred years as 
that in this respect some of the great ar-/ fortress, palace, and prison it has been 
chitects have been the greatest sinners. | continuously inhabited. Recent discov- 
Indeed, it could hardly be otherwise. A) eries have shown that Roman buildings 
fragment of a wall is to an antiquarian | of considerable importance stood upon the 
architect what a single fossil bone is to| same site. Tradition and the poets had 
the comparative anatomist. From it he| gone so far as to attribute the existing 
will reason out and reproduce a whole; | Tower to Julius Casar ;* we know that it 
there being between the processes re-| was erected by William the Conqueror, 
spectively followed by the architect and) but it adds to the interest by which the 
the professor, the difference which exists | spot is surrounded when we reflect that it 
between the immutable laws of nature | was a Roman stronghold for a thousand 
and the whims of the imagination of man, years or more before the Norman king 
The most learned arguments of the artist| caused one stone of the great White 
are after all subject to the wayward ca-| Tower to be laid upon another. 
price of the man whose work he is endeav-| It was not until eighteen years after the 
oring to retrace. The professor, on the | Conquest that William turned his atten- 
other hand, is following up his work with | tion to fortifying the river approach to 
a conviction which is born of necessity.| London. He summoned as his architect 
Now it is the knowledge of the uncer-| Gundulf, the weeping monk of Bec in 
tainty which at best must surround him, | Normandy, a Benedictine of considerable 
which tempts the architect to stray from | acquirements, whom travel had made fa- 
the strict lines of restoration pure and miliar not only with the best specimens of 
simple and to begin improving. Here is | architecture in his own country, but even 
his danger, and the more fertile his power | with the more ornate school of the East. 
of invention the greater will that danger | He is said to have been a pupil of Lan- 
be. On the other hand, what numberless 








beauties that had lain hidden for ages; « . This is the way 
have been revealed by judicious restora- ee ee ee 
tion! Can it be said to be an act of van- Site Sat eke mea ate Sie 


- = . Ve towers of Julius, London's lasting shame 
dalism to peel off the plaster which hides By many ah and midnight alert haa . 


the mural painting of the old monks, or to Gray. 
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franc and the friend of Anselm, and it is | Tower of London during the reigns of 
evident tlat he had acquired considerable | William Rufus and Henry I. Stow says: 
fame as an artist before he was called | “ They also caused a castle to be builded 
away from his cloister to become the chief under the said tower, to wit, on the south 
builder to King William. “ But,” says | side toward the Thames, and also incas- 
Hepworth Dixon, “he was chiefly known |tellated the same round about.” This 
in the convent as a weeper. No monk at/castle on the south side toward the 
Bec could cry so often and so much as| Thames has by some been thought to 
Gundulf. He could weep with those who | be St. Thomas’s Tower; but that cannot 
wept; nay, he could weep with those who | be, for St. Thomas’s Tower was not built 
sported ; for his tears rolled forth from| until the reign of Henry III., when the 
what seemed to be an unfailing source.” land was reclaimed from the river. More 
This melancholy man was made Bishop probably this castle was the Hall, or, as 
of Rochester, the cathedral and castle of | it is now called, the Wakefield Tower, in 
which city were designed and built by | which the crown jewels are kept, and 
him; and it is in a “fair Register Book | which in its lower masonry shows traces 
of the Acts of the Bishop of Rochester, | of great ee 
set down by Edmond of Hadenham,” that; Upon the death of Rufus the citizens of 
Stow finds it recorded that “ William I.,| London seized Ralph Flambard, whom 
surnamed the Conqueror, builded the | they hated for his extortions, and Henry, 
Tower of London, to wit, the great white | who had reasons enough for conciliating 
and square tower there, about the year| the Commons in the face of the impend- 
of Christ 1078, appointing Gundulf, the |ing struggle for the kingdom with his 
Bishop of Rochester, to be principal sur-| brother Robert, sent the ex-treasurer to 
veyor and overseer of that work, who was | be imprisoned in the Tower, the first of a 
from that. time lodged in the house of Ed-/ long roll of political captives. But he led 
mere, a burgess of London.” |an easy life there, well lodged and well 
So Gundulf wept and built, and Ralph | fed, with liberty to buy what luxuries he 
Flambard, Bishop of Durham, found the | might wish for over and above what could 
money, little wotting that he was taxing | be procured for the two shillings a day 
and robbing the people to erect a prison | assigned for his maintenance out of the 
for himself. Probably the earliest descrip-| royal exchequer. One fine day, using a 
tion of the Tower of London is that quoted | trick as old as the time of Ulysses, he 
by Stow of Fitzstephen, who lived in the | sent for a number of kegs of wine, and 
twelfth century: “The city of London | gave a great feast to his gaolers, who got 
hath in the east a very great and most/helplessly drunk. In one of the kegs 
strong palatine tower, whose turrets and | was concealed a rope, by which the burly 
walls do rise from a deep foundation, | bishop let himself down out of window, 
the mortar thereof being tempered with | and although the rope was too short, and 
the blood of beasts.” Perhaps Gundulf| he had an awkward drop to brave, Flam- 
pounded up the old red tiles and bricks | bard, fat as he was, took no hurt, and 
of the Romans to mix his mortar, and the | made good his escape to France. This 
people, only too ready to surround with | happened.in the month of February, 1101. 


new glamor the great threatening tower 
that was springing up in their midst, ac- 
counted for the color in this way. 

Gundulf is said to have lived to the age 
of eighty, and to have seen the comple- 
tion of the works which he designed about 
the Tower, including a church dedicated 
to St. Peter, which stood on the site of 
the present chapel of St. Peter ad Vin- 
cula. 

William Rufus actively pushed on the 
work which had been = under the 
auspices of his father: “He challenged 
the investiture of the prelates; he pilled 
and shaved the people with tribute, espe- 
cially to spend about the Tower of London 
and the Great Hall at Westminster.” 
There is considerable doubt as to what 
were the actual additions made to the 





Poor Griffin, Prince of Wales, who tried 
the same adventure in Henry III.’s reign, 
did not fare so well. He too was a portly 
man, and he broke his neck. 

The first four constables of the tower 
were Othowerus, Acolinillus, Otto, and 
Geffrey Magnaville, Earl of Essex — men 
of rapacious character and strong grasp, 
for they took East Smithfield, which be- 
longed to the priory of the Holy Trinit 
within Aldgate, and held it as a vineyard, 
No wonder the people looked with terror 
and dislike upon the frowning walls which 
harbored knights so bold that even the 
Church was not safe from their depreda- 
tions! In the second year of King Ste- 

hen the monks came to their own again, 
ut, as will be seen presently, the Tower 
of London was but an uncomfortable 
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neighbor to the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity for many a me DP pos 

For a century and a half little or noth- 
ing appears to have been done to the 
Tower; until in the year 1155 “ Thomas 
Becket, being chancellor to Henry. the 
Second, caused the Flemmings to be ban- 
ished out of England, their castles lately 
builded to be pulled down, and the Tower 
of London to be repaired.” 

Forty years later, about the year 1190, 
when fohn was in rebellion against his 
brother Richard the First, William Long- 
champ, Bishop of Ely and chancellor of 
England, “ enclosed the Tower and Castle 
of London with an outward wall of stone, 
embattelled; and also caused a deep ditch 
to be cast about the same, thinking to have 
invironed it with the river of Thames.” 
This ditch was a new blow to the prior 
and monks of the Holy Trinity, for: by 
the digging of it the church lost half a 
mark rent by the year, and the poor breth- 
ren of St. Katharine lost their mill, which 
stood “ where now is the iron gate of the 
Tower.” Moreover, the garden, which 
the king had hired of the brethren for six 
marks a year, “for the most part was 
wasted and marred by the ditch. Rec- 


ompense was often promised but never 
performed, till King Edward, coming af- 


ter, gave to the brethren five marks and 
a half for that part which the ditch had 
devoured; and the other part thereof 
without he yielded them again, which 
they hold; and of the said rent of five 
marks and a half they have a deed, by 
virtue whereof they are well paid to this 
day.” 

lf the church suffered loss by the en- 
croachments of the new fortifications, so 
also did the city, for an equal quantity of | 
land was taken from Tower Hill, besides | 
breaking down the city wall from White 
Tower to the first gate of the city, called 
the Postern Gate. “Yet,” says Stow, 
from whom we have been quoting, “1 
have not read of any quarrel made by the 
citizens, or recompense demanded by 
them for that matter; because all was 
done for good of the cities defence there- 
by, and to their good likings.” 

Not so patient were the citizens when 
Henry the Third began his great works 
at the Tower: “In the year 1239,” writes 
Matthew Paris, “King Henry the Third 
fortified the Tower to another end; where- 
fore the citizens, fearing lest that were 
done to their detriment, complained; and 
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ing and fortifying castles, who beareth 
the name to be wiser than I am.” 

And he kept his promise, for if he was 
a weak king he was a mighty builder. 
Corffe, Conway, Beaumaris, “and many 
other fine poems in stone,” are his work. 

But the chief fame of King Henry the 
Third should rest upon his having been 
the first deviser of an embankment of 
the Thames. For to him, and to his 
master mason, Adam de Lamburn, be- 
longs the honor of having constructed the 
great wharf reclaimed from the Thames 
on the south side of the Tower. This 
was no mean piece of engineering, when 
the force of the tide at this point is con- 
sidered, nor was the embankment made 
good without the exercise of much pa- 
tience and perseverance. On the night 
of the festival of St. George, 1240, the 
tide rolled in heavily, undermining the 
earthworks, and the watergate and the 
river wall fell in. The king set to work 
again, and for a whole year nothing oc- 
curred to hinder him, until, on the very 
anniversary of the former disaster, the 
surging tide once more swept away gate 
and wall, That very night a certain 
priest, a holy and a prudent man, dreamt 
a dream, in which it was revealed to him 
that an archbishop, clad in his pontifical 
robes and carrying a cross in his hand, 
came to the walls which the king had at 
that time built near the Tower of Lon- 
don, and surveying them with an angry 
countenance, struck them sharply and 
violently with the cross which he carried 
in his right hand, saying, “ Why do ye 
rebuild these?” and immediately the 
newly-built walls fell in ruins as though 
they had been caused to fall by an earth- 
quake. Terrified at the vision, the priest 
asked of a certain clerk who appeared to 
be following the archbishop, ** Who is this 
archbishop?” Said he, “The blessed 
Thomas the martyr, a Londoner by birth, 
who considering that these walls have 
been made to the shame and prejudice of 
the Londoners, has thrown them in ruins, 
so that they may never be restored.” 
Then said the priest, “Oh, what expense 
and what labor of craftsmen has he de- 
strayed!” To him answered the clerk, 
“If poor craftsmen, gaping for pay and 
being in sore need, have earned victuals 
for themselves thereby, it may be borne. 
But since these walls ited been built, not 
for the defence of the kingdom, but for 
the woe of guiltless citizens, if the blessed 
Thomas had not cast them down, St. 





the king answered that he had not done 
it to their hurt; but (saith be) I will from 
henceforth do as my brother doth in build- 


Edward the Confessor and his successor 
| would have destroyed them to the founda- 
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tion yet more cruelly.” Then the priest | Peter; the royal stalls were to be painted, 
awoke, and’ rose and told his vision to all | and the “little Mary,” with her shrine, 
those who were in the house; and in the | and the figures of St. Peter, St. Nicholas 
morning the news spread all over Lon-| and St. Katharine newly colored; a new 
don, that the walls built about the Tower, | image of the Blessed Virgin was to be 
upon the building of which the king had | made, and one of St. Peter in the robes 
spent more than twelve thousand marks, | of an archbishop; there was also to be 
had fallen down, and were beyond repair. | made and painted, “where it could be 
For the which disaster the citizens of | better and more decently done,” an image 
London were but little grieved, for the|of St. Christopher carrying Jesus, two 
walls were to them as a thorn in their | fair tables of the best colors were to be 
eye. painted with the legends of St. Nicholas 
This story, which has been preserved | and St. Katharine, and “two fair cheru- 
by Matthew Paris, and embroidered upon | bims with hilarious and joyous counte- 
by Mr. Hepworth Dixen in his struggles | nances” were to be placed on the right 
to be picturesque rather than accurate, | hand and on the left of the great cross; 
serves at any rate to show the great un-/a carved marble font with marble columns 
pularity of Henry’s fortifications. The | was also to be provided. 
i however, was not to be permanently | Wonderfully minute in details and very 
daunted either by expense or by ghostly | curious are the instructions issued by 
warnings. He and Adam de Lamburn | King Henry to the “ custodes operationis 
must have been sorely mortified at the | Turris Londinensis.” Among others there 
second collapse of their embankment, and |is one in which he commands to make 
for some years nothing more was done to | “all the leaden gutters of the great Tower, 
it; but they set bravely to work again, | by which the rain water should fall from 
and this time they built so strongly that | the top of the said Tower, be continued 
their masonry has withstood storms and | down to the ground, so that the newly- 
tides and ghosts to this day. | whitened wall of the said Tower may in 
Many other works did Henry the Third | no wise perish nor easily give way owing 
about the Tower of London. He restored | to the water trickling down it:’ sound 
and strengthened the garner or store- | building principles, which were conveyed 
house and the great White Tower. He | to his clerks in the doggiest of Latin. 
built the Water Gate, which was called | Louder and louder grew the discontent 
St. Thomas's Tower, and in which a|of the good citizens of London as they 
chapel was dedicated to St. Edward the | saw more work being spent upon the 
Confessor, probably to commemorate the | Tower. In every addition to its strength 
priest's dream and to deprecate the fur-| they saw a fresh menace directed against 
ther wrath of the saints. He built and | their liberties. Moreover, the king’s love 
fortified the inner ballium with the Lan-| of bricks and mortar and works of art 
thorn Tower, which he fitted up for his was an expensive taste, and it was their 
own habitation, causing his privy cham-| money that was being swallowed up in 
ber to be painted with the story of Anti-|the great fortress. The queen, Elinor of 
ochus. Nor while directing his chief | Provence, shared her lord’s unpopularity, 
attention to the fortification of the Tower | and it was against her that it found a 
as a place of arms and safety for the| vent. Inthe year 1263 there were great 
king’s person, did Henry neglect the sa-| riots in London, during which the houses 
crea buildings within it. He repaired|of the Jews and the Lombard bankers 
and beautified the Chapel of St. John in-| were attacked and pillaged. Henry was 
side the White Tower, giving orders for | away, but the queen was at the Tower, 
three glass windows, the one towards the|and was so frightened by the outrages 
north “with a little Mary holding her | that were taking place in the city that she 
Child,” and two others towards the south | sought to go to Windsor by boat. As she 
representing the Holy Trinity and St. bdrew near London Bridge the people 
John the Evangelist. The cross and rood | cried out, “ Drown the witch! Drown the 
were also to be repainted in good colors,| witch!” Not content with abusing her 
and two fair images were to be made and | in the most indecent language, they pelted 
painted “ where it could be best and most} her with rotten eggs and dirt, and had 
properly done in the said chapel;” one of | prepared large stones to sink her boat 
them of St. Edward holding a ring and should she attempt to: shoot the bridge; 
giving it to St. John the Evangelist. |so that she was terrified and returned to 
Minute iastructions were also issued for | the Tower. 
the restoration of the Church of St.| At the close of Henry the Third’s reign 





































































































































































































































































































810 THE TOWER 
the Tower was a complete and, for the 
engines of war of those times, impregna- 
ble stronghold, preneatng a perfect pic 
ture of the feudal system. 

It was divided into two wards, the in- 
ner ward and the outer: the fornier. re- 
served for the king, the latter open to the 
people. In the inner ward were the king’s 
palace (Henry, as we have seen, occupied 
the Lanthorn Tower), the dungeon keep 
for his prisoners, the treasury, garner, 
and chapels. In this inner sanctum sat 
the Court of King’s Bench. The outer 
ward, in which sat the Court of Common 
Pleas, was nominally in the custody of 
the citizens, who on stated occasions en- 
forced their rights of access to the king 
and the courts of law. At such times 
they met in Barking Church on Tower 
Hill, whence they sent “six sage men” 
as a deputation to beg the king, according 
to custom, to forbid his guards either to 
close the gates or to keep watch over 
them while the citizens were coming and 
going, for that no one should guard the 
gates of -the Tower save only such per- 
sons as they might appoint. The king, 
as a matter of course, granted this re- 
quest, and for the nonce the citizen guard, 
newly shaved and sprucely clad in their 
best, took possession of the gates. 

There is one institution which dates 
from Henry’s time to which we may al- 
lude, In the year 1235 the emperor 
Frederick sent to the king, who was his 
brother-in-law, three leopards, as an em- 
blem of the royal coat of arms of En- 
gland; and from that time forth until the 
year 1826, when the wild beasts were 
removed to the Regent’s Park, the me- 
nagerie, which was kept in the Lion’s 
Tower, formed a part of the royal appa- 
nage of the Tower of London, So the 
three leopards of King Henry the Third 
were the foundation of the Royal Zoologi- 
cal Society. 

None of Henry’s successors emulated 
the active and artistic interest which he 
showed in the Tower of London, To 
him must be ascribed the credit of having 
finished it as it stood until the close of 
the last century. Some details, indeed, 
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fortress remained as the third Henry had 
left it. How it became the scene of man 
a royal murder—how Henry the Sixth 
was killed in the little oratory in the 
Wakefield Tower — how Richard brought 
about the death of his nephews — how 
Henry the Eighth beheaded his wives — 
how his daughter signed warrants for the 
burning of heretics and the imprisonment 
of her sister—how many a captive lin- 
gered through a living death within those 
terrible walls, or perished in the torture- 
chamber — all these stories, and many 
others of which the Tower was the scene, 
are thrice-told tales familiar to every child. 
In a mere sketch of the history of the 
stones and mortar they have no place. 
Sir Christopher Wren is the next prom- 
inent figure with which we have to deal. 
Besides the great storehouse, of which 
mention has been made, he did much 
work of restoration about the Tower. 
But unfortunately he did not enter into 
the spirit of the place, and the masonry 
which he introduced, notably in the White 
Tower, is quite out of harmony with the 
Norman character of the building. 

But it was at the end of the last century 
that the Tower, long neglected, suffered 
an irreparable loss by the destruction of 
the Lanthorn Tower, which was burnt 
down in the year 1786. This tower, 
which, as part of the royal habitation, 
would have been of the greatest interest 
to the curious in antiquities, was a large 
round structure surmounted by a small 
turret. It stood to the west of the Salt 
Tower, from which it was separated by a 
gallery dividing the privy gardens, and 
that the disaster might be the more com- 
plete, its very ruins were carted away, and 
in its place was reared the huge unsightly 
warehouse which now masks the Tower 
from the river. During the Crimean war 
this warehouse was heightened bya story, 
and a crueller blot on a grand old pile of 
buildings it is difficult to imagine. 

The Georgian epoch was fatal to many 
of our finest antiquities throughout the 
country. The prevailing dearth of taste 
is shown by the ruthless way in which 
picturesque old manor-houses of the 





were afterwards altered; the present 


Church of St. Peter was built by Edward | 


the First on the site of the older church ; 
about four centuries later Sir Christopher 
Wren added a large storehouse on the 
north side, which was burnt down in 1841 
and replaced by the present barracks. 
But although kings and queens held their 
court here, no changes of importance in 
the structure took place. 





Tudor and even earlier times were swept 
away by the score to make room for Gre- 
|cian temples or Italian villas, It was a 
| period in which the people cared no more 
|for the monuments of their country, as 
| old Weever said of his own contempora- 

ries in a previous century, “than for the 
| arynges of their nayles.” What wonder 

if in such an age the glories of the Tower 


The great|were suffered to decay? It had, long 
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ceased to.be a royal palace, and even the | taken beyond what would come under the 
old custom of holding a court there before | head of maintenance and repair ; but even 
the coronation of the king, who was wont | this little was done in a totaliy different 
to pass in solemn procession through the | spirit from that which had hitherto pre- 
city to Westminster, was observed for the | vailed: the plasterer and whitewasher 
last time by King Charles the Second. | were called in to make good, not to oblit- 
The genius of ugliness was allowed to do| erate; while the functions of the mason 
its worst; indignity after indignity was | and joiner were confined within the strict- 
committed, a the finest monumental | est limits. 
fabric in Europe was hidden and screened| In the year 1876 the work of restoration 
from the waterway as if it had been some-| on a larger scale was of necessity actively 
thing to be ashamed of. Had matters|renewed. The Church of St. Peter ad 
gone on thus it is difficult to say what| Vincula had fallen into decay; a sinking 
would have been the end: the place would | of the pavement by the altar was becom- 
have been at the mercy of storekeepers | ing more and more serious, and it ap- 
and paperkeepers, and all considerations | peared urgent that steps should be taken 
of artistic beauty and historic interest|to prevent that part of the fabric from 
would have given way before the urgent| crumbling away. Here, however, was a 
necessity for stowing away a few more | case where the mere preservation of the 
soldiers’ blankets or a packet of dusty old | existing order of things would have been 
files from some public office. |indecent. The old church of Edward the 
Happily there were better times to| First had, during the seventeenth and 
come, and at a critical moment the Tower | eighteenth centuries, been choked with 
fell into good hands. The late Lord de | tall unsightly pews and a mean gallery of 
Ros, during his official connection with | grained wood. The walls and pillars were 
it, showed a warm and discriminating | covered with tablets and votive monu- 
interest in the place, and to him are due | ments recording the virtues and excel- 
in a great measure the thanks of the | lences of departed nobodies; while of the 





country for having started a new order of 


also vigorously took up the subject, and 
under his auspices and fostering care 
much good work was done in the direction 
of sound restoration. The authorities 
showed wisdom in choosing as their ad- 
viser Mr. Salvin, who had made a special 
study of castellated buildings. Under his 
counsel the Chapel of St. John in the 
White Tower was restored, and is now 
perhaps the finest specimen of Norman 
architecture in the kingdom: there was 
not much needed here beyond removing 
the plaster under which the solid old ma- 
sonry was hidden; no attempt was made 
at decoration of any sort; only the exist- 
ing tiles were supplemented by others 
made to the same pattern, and an altar 
table of the simplest construction has re- 
cently been added to mark the sacred 
character of the place. The whole beauty 
of the chapel consists in its wonderful 
proportion and stern solidity. Various 
other works of minor importance were 
undertaken, and the tumble-down build- 
ings and outhouses in which the ward- 
ers were lodged were replaced by suit- 
able dwellings in the early Tudor style. 
It is obvious that, for various reasons, 
operations of this nature can hardly 
be continuously carried on over a great 





number of years. For some time there 


|illustrious dead whose dust lay beneath 
ideas in regard to it. The prince consort | the flagstones not a record of a 

|was to be seen. “I cannot refrain from 
| expressing my disgust,” said Lord Macau- 


ny kind 


lay, “at the barbarous stupidity which has 
transformed this interesting little church 
into the likeness of a meeting-house in a 
manufacturing town.” Mr. Salvin was 
again consulted, The pews and the gallery 
were swept away and replaced by oaken 
seats; the memorials of the nobodies 
found an appropriate oblivion in the 
crypt; while in the chancel, where, owing 
to the necessary disturbance of the pave- 
ment, discoveries of the highest historic 
interest were made, brass plates were laid, 
engraved with the armorial bearings of 
the mighty dead whose bones were care- 
fully gathered into caskets and re-buried 
there. Of the finding of Queen Anne 
Boleyn’s remains, and of all that took 
place in regard to these operations, a most 
interesting account has been written by 
Mr. Doyne C. Bell in his exhaustive mon- 
ograph “ The Chapel in the Tower.” 

This plainly was an undertaking not of 
mere restoration in the sense of keeping 
together the existing state of things, but 
also of alteration. The character of the 
place underwent a complete change. The 
work of * barbarous stupidity” had to be 
cleared away, and when nothing but the 
old shell remained, grave questions arose 


was a lull, during which little was under- | as to how the interior should be finished; 
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ravest of all, the question of what record, 
if any, should be left of the dead whom 
the chapel contained. The fact that no 
memorial stone or tablet remained of them 
was a matter of design. All of them vic- 
tims of the axe and block, their bodies 
had been hidden away, hardly receiving 
the honors of Christian optake the chief 
care of their persecutors being that they 
should be forgotten. In the case of Queen 
Anne Boleyn the remains were huddled 
into an old elm box that had been used for 
holding arrow-heads, and buried with as 
much haste as might be. Was the stud- 
died dishonor with which these remains 
had been treated an historical fact to be 
perpetuated to all time? or, on the other 
hand, was it not desirable that a lasting 
record of the identifications that had been 
made should be placed on the spot at the 
very time when the discoveries took 
place? The balance inclined in favor of 
the latter view, and it may be surmised 
that few persons will regret that the 
church no longer tallies with the melan- 
choly description in which Macaulay 
sums up its degradation, “In truth there 
is no sadder spot on earth than this little 
cemetery.” 

The next work of importance which was 
undertaken was the restoration of the 
outer line of fortifications on the southern 
or river side, This involved the repair, 
or rather the rebuilding, of the Well and 
Cradle Towers, both of which were in a 
pitiable condition. The Well Tower, at 
the eastern end of the outer wall, was sur- 
mounted by a crazy upper story of brick, 
which upon two sides rested upon pro- 
jecting wooden beams; the Cradle Tower, 
so far as its upper portion was concerned, 
had disappeared entirely, the structure 
having been cut down flush with the wall 
and asphalted over. What remained of 
the headless trunk was used as a powder- 
store. There could be no question as to 
the propriety of replacing the two towers 
where they stood. In the existing state 
of things there was neither picturesque 
beauty nor interesting association ; where- 
as by what was done, Mr. Salvin as before 
being the chief adviser, several features 
of interest were revealed. 

Inside the walls the chief and most nec- 
essary business has been to pull down. 
In all directions buildings of the most 
heterogeneous character had been crowd. 
ed into every available space, hiding and 
marring the noble old fortress. Even the 
White Tower had been defaced by plas- 
- tering ugly nondescript annexes against 
it. On the south side of it is the hideous 
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horse armory, while on the east until 
lately there stood a calamitous outgrowth, 
with several grey doors marked with letters 
of the alphabet, which was occupied in 
some way as a storehouse. Heavy settle- 
ments and cracks showed that this struc- 
ture must be removed for safety’s sake ; 
and so, fortunately, it bas disappeared, 
and on this side at least Gundulf’s great 
tower may be seen in all its grandeur. 
It was during the sweeping away of this 
store that the Roman remains to which 
allusion has been made in the beginning 
of this paper were discovered. Scarcely 
less necessary was the destruction of the 
so-called Irish Barracks, a nest of dirty 
slums which occupied the space between 
the inner and outer fortifications on the 
eastern side. These also are now an evil 
of the past, and the Salt and Broad Arrow 
Towers stand out in all their beauty. 

But no work at the Tower can be con- 
sidered to be satisfactory so long as the 
great warehouse which succeeded the fire 
of 1788 continues to mask the Tower on 
the river side, It is so monstrous that it 
may be doubted whether any civilized 
country would at this present time suffer 
such a deformity to remain. But strange 
things are tolerated even in these days of 
artistic revival, and it is more reassuring 
to know that the building has been con- 
demned as unsafe to such a degree that it 
would cost more to keep it together than 
to pull it down and replace it by the inner 
ballium and Lanthorn Tower on the site 
of which it stands. Alas! the Lanthorn 
Tower will be but a reproduction, and will 
make us regret all the more the loss of 
Henry the Third’s apartments, with the 
paintings of the story of Antiochus! The 
purists too will cry aloud, saying that the 
new tower and ballium will be an unreal- 


ity and a sham, and that it is an anach- 
ronism to build castles and walls in these 


days. All of which will be in a measure 
true. It is impossible to give back the 
stones which would have prated of the 
Wars of the Roses. And no one will 
pretend that as a work of protection the 
inner ballium is now a necessity. But is 
it not defensible on the highest grounds, 
seeing that the most complete authorities 
for the restoration are extant, to set up a 
correct presentment or model of the old 
fortress as it stood? The warehouse is 
doomed and must disappear. A building 
of some sort must take its place, for a 
portion of the accommodation will be 
wanted. From an artistic point of view 
it is clear that it must be such a structure 
as will give scale to the White Tower 
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without. hiding it. It seems that to put | drew was presently fixed and charmed by 
anything else in this place but a true pee what I read. 1 have received permission 
resentation of what stood there of old | to give to the public some notice of the 
would be an act of stupidity and vandal- | slight and unpretending record which thus 
ism. | captivated my interest. 

But we are told that the true parr 
are the restorers. So say the anti-resto- 
rationists. Here,in the Towerof London, Arthur Clynton Baskerville Mynors 
_— cena: A them ee a —— ~ 1856, of a ay aon py rd 

ristopher ren restored the nite | ily. is bringing up was that of an En- 
baw po’ doing - — — = fat boy in ~~ eo normay —_ 

orman windows an substitute or nh january, 1570, he went to Eton, an 
them his own heavy windows with great | left at election, 1875. “His life here,” 
keystones to the arches. Here was | says the short record of him in the Zvon 

; T u “| ~ - “ , . : * 

= an = . a agree: <— cen a Chronicle, was always joyous, a 
— re j : 7 “ ee ering wend — ae gg = sans Lendl 
restored St. John’s Chapel. In so doing | ¢f sans reproche. Many will remember 
he obliterated in that part of the building | him as fleet of foot and of lasting powers, 
Sir Christopher's windows and restored | winning the mile and the steeplechase in 
those of Bishop Gundulf. Was ‘Salvin | 1874, and the walking race in 1875. As 
wrong? If so, let us sin with Salvin. : master of the beagles in 1875 he showed 
_ In these days all men have their opin-| himself to possess all the qualities of a 
ions on matters of art, and most are ready | keen sportsman, with an instinctive knowl- 
to express them. No workman can hope | edge of the craft.” After leaving Eton he 
to escape criticism. But in this work, | joined the Oxford militia, and at the be- 


which will shortly be taken in hand, there 


is some ground for the expectation that 
when the veil shall be lifted and the great 
fortress given back to the river in all its 
majesty, even the most pedantic of critics 
will be compelled to admit the beauty of 
the transformation. The Tower will 
never again be a royal palace, but its 
glory is not altogether departed; public 
interest in the old monuments of the 
country increases year by year, and there 
is little danger that these grim grey walls 
will ever again be allowed to fall into ruin 
or blotted out by stores and warehouses. 
A. B. MITFoRD. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
AN ETON BOY. 


Tue letters and diary of an Eton boy, 
a young lieutenant in the army who died 
of dysentery in South Africa, came the 
other day into my hands. They have not 
been published, but they were printed as 
a recora of him for his family and his 
friends. He had been with his regiment 
little more than a year; the letters and 
diary extend over a space of less than 
two months. I fell in, by chance, with 
the slight volume which is his memorial, 
and his name made me look through the 
pages; for the name awakened reminis- 
cences of distant Oxford days, when I 
had known it in another generation. The 


| ginning of 1878 obtained a commission in 
| the Goth Rifles. He had been just a year 
|with his battalion when it was sent to 
| South Africa. He sailed on the 19th of 
February, and on the 25th of April he 
died of dysentery at Fort Pearson, Natal. 
For these two months we have his letters 
and diary, written to his father and mother 
at home. I wish to let him tell his own 
story as far as possible, and we will begin 
with his first letter. 


“Dust Castrie,” February 20th. 
MY DEAR Papa, — 

We were all safe on board last night, and 
steamed down the Thames, and anchored for 
the night. The boat is a beautiful one, it goes 
very smooth as yet ; we have passed Dover and 
Folkestone, and are now off Dungeness. To- 
night we reached Dartmouth at twelve, and 
wait till twelve next day. There is an ouda- 
cious crowd on board with all the men, and 
nothing todo, The cabins we sleep in are the 
most extraordinary, two of us, bed and all, in 
a place about as big as the dining-room table 
at home, and when it’s rough, as far as I can 
see, we must tumble out; still, it is rather fun. 
The skipper is a first-rate fellow, lets us do 
what we like on board. He expects we shall 
get to Natal about the 18th or roth of next 
month; we are sailing about eleven knots an 
hour, | wish we were going faster. It is very 
windy and cold on deck; the band played, 
which enlivened usa little. We have mess as 
usual, only at six o’clock. I have fitted all my 
things on your belt, and they do capitally. 
Please give my love to mamma and overiualy 
that is staying at Durrant’s, especially Aunt 





passing attention which his name at first 


Ellen, and thank them all for everything they 
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have given me, We stop at Madeira, when I 
will write to you again ; so good-bye till then, 
Ever your most affectionate son, 
ARTHUR, 


The next letter is written four days 
later. 

* Dustin Castie,” February 24th. 
My DEAR MAMMA, — 

Many thanks for your letters, which I found 
waiting at Dartmouth, where we arrived after 
rather a rough voyage. There were no end of 
people there assembled to see us off, and when 
we started we were lustily cheered by crowds 
on the shore; the band played “Should old 
acquaintance,” etc., and we soon lost sight of | 
England, Friday night everybody was ill, as 
the sea was rough. Saturday, in the Bay of 
Biscay, it was awful; the waves were moun- 
tains high —a grand sight —so much so, that 
the upper decks were washed over by the sea 
all day. I was awfully ill; in fact, so was 
everybody. On Saturday morning at 4 A.M, I 
was on watch; luckily for me it was much 
calmer. I found two of the horses had died in 
the night, and that several hammocks and other 
things had been washed overboard. I was 
awfully glad when we got out of the Bay. I'll 
never go to sea again if I can help it. Sunday 
was bright and sunny; everybody came up on 
deck after the bad weather, and we had quite 
a jolly day, steaming with a strong wind be- 
hind at about twelve and a half miles, or knots 
I should say, an hour, I was on duty that day. 
We consigned the poor horses to the deep, 
This morning was lovely, and we had a regular 
tropical shower, the weather, by-the-bye, get- 
ting much warmer. It’s most absurd, since we 
started none of us have shaved; we are (not 
myself) all growing beards. It is awfully slow, 
nothing to do but read. The men also have | 
nothing to do. I wish we were at Natal, I do 
so detest the sea. It keeps very rough all the 
time, and the ship rolls horribly. The men 
have an awfully bad time of it; packed so} 
close, they have scarcely room to breathe, All | 

the officers and passengers have dinner, etc., 
together, down-stairs, in a stuffy place, not so 
bad to look at, but when it is full of sickly | 
females, and no one in the best of humors, it’s 
perfectly unbearable. Still we live in hopes 
of getting to Natal soon, where I hope we 
shall have some better fun, We get to Ma- 
deira to-morrow night at ten o’clock, and wait 
for about three hours for stores and the mails. 
1 sent you a picture of the vessel. I hope you 
got it safe. I hope you were none the worse 
for waiting in the cold and seeing me off at 

Tilbury. I have no more to say, but, with best 

love to papa and all, 

I am ever, dear mamma, 
Your affectionate son, 
ARTHUR, 


Madeira is reached and left; they have 
a week “awfully hot,” during which “I 
have been learning signalling, which will 
probably come in useful in the bush.” 
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The line has now been crossed, they are 
approaching Cape Town. 
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It has been getting much cooler the last few 


days, and to-day quite a breeze and rather 
rough; the ship is getting lighter, and conse- 
quently rolls more, 
tising yesterday, and a nigger entertainment 
last night, which was great fun, 
day mostly in reading, but it is awfully slow, 
nothing to do... . 
capital passage, but the trade winds are dead 
against us now. 
getting on; you will soon begin fishing at Abe- 
redw. 


We had some pistol prac- 
I spend the 
So far, we have had a 
I wonder how you are all 


Have the hounds had any sport, and 
how are grandpapa and grandmamma? Please 
let granny have my letter, and tell her I would 
write, only one letter answers the purpose as 
there is so little to say; but I want lots of 
letters, to hear what is going on at home and 
at Bosbury. We are all ready to land at Na- 
tal; all our weapons are as sharp as necdles, 
I wish we were there. You will hear plenty 
of news (even if I don’t write often, as there 
may be no way of conveying the letters), as 
there are three correspondents going up to the 
front. The Graphic correspondent has taken 
one or two drawings of our men on board 
ship, so you may see them; I advise you to 
take it in. I have written very badly, but 
must make excuse that the sea is rough to-day. 
Remind Charles about planting the gorse in 
the cock-shoots, where the trees are bitten off 
by the rabbits. I don’t fancy the mosquitoes 
in Natal. I believe there are swarms of them 
there, so I am going to buy a mosquito net at 
Cape Town, My next letter will probably be 
from Durban, in a week's time or so, 


“For something to do,” he copies out, 
to send with this letter, the verses written 
by a passenger on the burial of a private 
soldier who died on board. Then comes 
Cape Town, “a horrid place, very hot and 
dirty,” but with the Table Mountain to 
make amends; “the rocks were rather 
like the Craigy rocks, only much larger 
and bolder.” Then Cape Town is left, 
and they are in the last stage of their 
voyage. 
| On Sunday morning I went to church at the 
cathedral, rather a fine building for Cape Town, 
| Had to go on board at one o'clock, and we 
| sailed at two o'clock. We passed the Cape of 
Good Hope about six o'clock in the afternoon, 
| The coast al) along looked rugged and bare, 
very mountainous in the background, and rocks 
| jutting boldly out, Rounding the point, the 
sea became very rough, and has been ever 
since, At dinner nothing can stand up, knives, 
forks, tumblers, bottles, everything sent flying 
about. There are no end of porpoises and 
dolphins all along the coast ; they come swim- 
ming and jumping by the side of the vessel. 
Rounded Cape D’Agulhas about three in the 
morning ; wn | saw the lighthouse, Monday 
was still rough, and we kept in sight of shore 
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all day. We practised revolver-shooting most 
of the afternoon, 
morning ... the country opposite us looks 


much flatter, and is quite green on the slopes 
We amuse ourselves by looking 
through our field-glasses at the shore — we are 
now about three miles from it; enormous 


of the hills. 


great sand-hills along the beach, and woody at 
the back. We have seen a few houses and 
some cattle, otherwise the country looks unin- 
habited. We passed Algoa Bay this morning, 
. « » I shall be very glad when we have land- 
ed, as this is the slowest work I ever went 
through in my life; we sail along pretty fast, 
do about two hundred and seventy to three 
hundred miles in twenty-four hours. Another 
of the horses is very ill from the rough weath- 
er; I expect he will die before he gets on 
shore. The men and officers are none the 


worse for the journey, but I expect we shall | 


et very footsore at first. We are in awfully 
bad training, as we can’t get any exercise. 
How is poor old Martha? Give her my love. 
I suppose you are just beginning summer ; 
here the winter is beginning. I believe in the 
winter-time there is no rain at all. 


On Friday, the 21st of March, they 
are at Durban, and in tents; “the coun- 
try looks beautiful; like Wales, only all 
the hills are bush.” On Saturday they 
start to relieve Colonel Pearson, 
rounded by the Zulus at Fort Ekowe. 


On Saturday, the 22nd, “went by train | 
twelve miles, encamped, had dinner in | 


dark; slept four hours, up at two o’clock 
in the dark.” Then a diary gives a record 
of the march. 


Sunday morning. — Started at 4 A.M., to| 


march in utter darkness; unpitched camp, 
packed up and off ; marched six miles on aw- 
ful bad road to Verulam; the hilliest and 


To-day it rained all the 


| cise on board ship. 
sur- | 
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| dead with heat, Had only coffee and tea 
| twice a day, and nothing else, unless we passed 
;a public house or shed, which were few and 
| far between; and then what we bought was 
| awfully dear, Still we scrape along; and at 
| last at seven o’clock we got to our camping- 
| place ; put tents up in the dark ; had some 
| salt tinned beef and muddy water, and went 
|to bed. Up next morning at 2.30 to a min- 
| ute 5 lowered and packed our tents and off at 
|4 A.M.; crossed and bathed in the Umbhali, 
| which, we being pretty dirty from heat, re- 
freshed us much ; and then encamped at eight 
| o'clock at the Umvoti River, up to our knees, 
Very, very hot; we washed some of our 
clothes, and this time a native who owned a 
mill was very kind and gave us some beer. 
We boiled our tinned meat and made soup; 
started much refreshed, and in much better 
spirits, The country very hilly and hot; In- 
dian corn up to one’s head in the fields, Some 
plantations of sugar-cane also in the country, 
which, when picked, was sweet and juicy. The 
| Zulus or niggers here are scarcely human be- 
ings ; naked and their skins like leather ; awful 
beasts to look at and very hideous. This 
afternoon we passed Stanger Camp, and halted 
a mile and a half from the camp. The men 
just beginning to get into condition again; 
since they left the ship they had been in very 
bad training for marching, owing to no exer- 
Next morning we got up 
at 2.45, and down tents, and crossed a river 
(shoes and stockings off), and marched by 
New Gelderland about seven or eight miles by 
seven o'clock, and encamped by the Monoti 





| River, where alligators and hippopotami are 
| numerous ; we bathed notwithstanding, 
| hotter than ever; the country beautiful and 


It was 


hilly; no fences; mostly grass about as high 
as your thigh. We heard yesterday that the 
column going to relieve Pearson had crossed 
the Tugela, and was waiting for us before 
starting. ... We shall cross the Tugela to- 


prettiest country I ever saw ; forded two riv- | morrow. 


ers; stopped eight hours at Verulam ; 
washed my clothes, and started at three o'clock 
P.M., our baggage drawn by oxen, sixteen to | 
twenty oxen in each wagon, Went to church | 
at Verulam. Niggers awful-looking beasts, | 
tall, strong, and active ; wear no clothes at all, | 
except very few round the waist, The battal- | 
ion bathed in the Umbloti River. No more | 
news about the war, Weather very hot from | 
9 A.M. till 3. P.M. The march to Victoria was 
fearful, dreadfully hot ; the sun right on our 
heads; and carrying our ammunition and arms, 
almost heart-breaking. We got there os in 
time to see to pitch our tents and tumbie into 
bed for a few hours, and on 

Monday morning — Up at 2.20 in the dark, 
see nothing and find nothing ; started, crossed 
and bathed in the Tongaati, up to our waists 
crossing, so wet and wretched, One halt for 
midday in Compensation Flat in the sun, no 
shade to be found and no rest ; waited till 2.30 
and marched nine miles, the longest and weari- 
est I ever marched; the men were almost 





bathed, | 


Thursday, 27th. — A spy was caught yester- 
day at Fort Pearson in the camp. No one 
knows where the Zulu armies are; one day 
they are seen at one place, another at another ; 
one meal lasts them for three days, and the 
bush they can. creep through like snakes. 
Being nothing but Zulus (natives) about the 
country here, they come and watch us ; in fact, 
they know everything that goes on, They are 


| awfully wily; they are never to be caught in an 


open country, and never will be unless at Un- 
dini; the only time they wil) attack their 
enemy is before daybreak, and at night when 
we encamp, and then they won’t attack a very 
big force, 

My dear papa and mamma, I send you my 
diary. 


Finding that they have still to wait a 
day at Fort Pearson, he writes a letter to 
accompany his diary, and gives an ac- 
count of the military situation. 
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We shall cross the river to-morrow or next 
day, and then we relieve Pearson, They can 
signal from here to them. Pearson says he is 

retty well off, but has nine officers and one 
ateen and fifty men ill with dysentery, 
When Pearson is relieved, we by ourselves 
stay here ; the other regiments return and make 
a depot between Fort Pearson and Ekowe, 
where Pearson is encamped, and carry stores 
and provisions there; then we shall march to 
Undini, the king’s kraal. At first it is a pretty 
clear road to Pearson, but afterwards there is 
a large bush which we have to get through to 
get at him. We shall be at Ekowe for about 
three weeks. We are about four miles from 
the sea, and the river is about a quarter of a 
mile across, Everything looks like business. 
Colonel Hopton, when we march up, remains 
in command here, and at Fort Tenedos, the 
other side of the river. I saw him this morn- 
ing; he asked after everybody at home. It is 
very jolly getting here, and having a day’s 
rest, and some bread and fresh meat. All in 
very good spirits. Everything I have, and the 
rest of us, is washing and drying. My camp 
equipage is first-rate—everything I want. 
The Zulus are very fine men, use assegaies and 
rifles of some sort. They treat the wounded 
fearfully ; spear them through and through — 
at least, their women do. I enclose my diary 


of the month as I have no time to copy it. 


On Friday, the 28th of March, the Tu- 
gela is crossed, and the diary recom- 


mences. 


We crossed the Tugela, being towed across. 
The men bivouacked and spent an awful night 
in pouring rain, Colonel Hopton gave mea 
bed in his tent. Most of the officers stood up 
in the rain all night. Next day, 

Saturday, March 29th— We started for 
Ekowe and marched about twelve miles. The 
column was five to six miles long, and we went 
awfully slow. There we laagered with shelter- 
trench outside. It would have taken 100,000 
Zulus to take it. I and Keith (Turnour) on 
outpost duty all night (blue funk), and both 
tired and wet. Luckily no enemy came, Re- 
turned to camp tired, after the column had 
marched off. 

Sunday, March 30th. — Started at ten. Much 
delay caused by wagons crossing a brook. 
Warm march. Burnt a lot of kraals on the 
way. Enemy flying in small detachments, 
Arrived at Amatakula River, one mile from 
river on Natal side, Great bother about laager 
being put up, and much confusion, Early to 
bed. Bright moonlight till twelve. 

Monday, March 31st. — Under arms at four, 
expecting attack early. Enemy moving. Very 
hot; no wind; no shade. A buck ran into 
camp this morning and was assegaied, after 
much sport amongst the natives. Rumor of 
Cetewayo having offered peace ; not believed, 
one word of it, Got into camp about 5.30, 
where we bivouacked. 

Tuesday, April tst. — Under arms at four. 
Marched about eight o’clock with great care, 
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Zulus having been seen by scouts hovering 
about, This morning the order of advance 
was — 


7th. 
The sailors wnt Gatling and rocket. 
Ourselves, 
Our train. 
Rear Guard, 99th. 
Marines and gtst. 

Two Regiments of Natives, 
protecting our wagons on the flanks, We 
were drawn up ready to receive the enemy 
twice, but they retreated. We reached our 
camping-place about four o’clock ; laagered as 
usual, and made entrenchments round it, only 
making them nearly double the height. About 
one hour after we got in, it began to thunder, 
and the rain came down in torrents, wetting 
us through. Our feet had been wet for the 
last two days; in fact, we are never dry. No 
clothes to change, or anything, as now we 
have only got with us what we have got on, a 
mackintosh sheet, and a great-coat. We slept 
as well as we could. Had the sentries doubled, 
the enemy being expected to attack us next 
morning. 

Wednesday, April 2nd.— Under arms at 
four; and just as day was beginning to break, 
our pickets reported the enemy advancing. 
Everything was got into readiness ; the trenches 
manned; the pickets recalled, We saw the 
enemy coming out of a dingle in files, and, 
opening out, they surrounded us in most splen- 
did skirmishing order. The bravest fellows I 
ever saw. Our face was attacked first, as they 
had not had time to get round to the other 
side. At about 6.20 the first shot was fired, 
and soon all our men were blazing away; 
shots whizzing over our heads, the Gatling at 
the corner pounding it into them. They ad- 
vanced at the double, creeping in shelter of 
the grass. We were so strong they could do 
nothing. Still they advanced within twenty 
yards, where afterwards some were picked up 
dead. Our men were awfully frightened and 
nervous at first, could not even speak, and 
shivered from funk; so we, the officers, had 
enough to do to keep the men cool. We re- 
pulsed them in about twenty minutes; whilst 
on our flanks and rear, where the other regi- 
ments were, the battle was still going on. Two 
of our companies were then taken round to 
relieve the other side, one of which was mine, 
so we marched under their fire to the rear face, 
and acted as a support. It was soon all over. 
We repulsed them on all sides, The native 
cavalry and native contingent were then let 
loose to pursue them ; which they did, assegaie- 
ing most of the wounded on their way and not 
doing much damage to the enemy. There 
ought to have been a great many more killed, 
but all the men were nervous and excited, and 
had not been under fire before. We counted 
and buried four hundred.and seventy-six, but 
a great many were found the same day by our 
scouts, wounded and sees Bee bushes some 
miles off. We finished at about 7.10, and the 
rest of the day we were burying them, and our 
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pwn five poor fellows, and one officer, Johnson, 
of the o9th. I think we had thirty wounded. 
In our regiment one man was killed; he was 
in my company — shot right through the head ; 
and Colonel Northey badly wounded, the shot 
entering at the shoulder and lodging itself in 
his back. It was got out. He is very weak ; 
I only hope he may recover. Three other men 
in the regiment were wounded, It was a fear- 
ful sight —so manj of these brave chaps lying 
about, dead and covered with blood and gore, 
They must have had a great many more 
wounded, whom they took away with them, I 
myself did not quite like the first few shots as 
they whizzed about over our heads, but found 
I had such a lot to do to keep the men in order 
and telling them when to shoot, that I did not 
mind it a bit. 


This was the affair, or “battle,” of 
Ginghilovo; and surely never was such 
an affair described with a more prepos- | 
sessing simplicity, modesty, and human- 
ity. The next day, the 3d of April, 
Ekowe was reached and Pearson relieved. 
On the sth of sted yam Mynors with 
his battalion marched back to the scene 
of their recent action, Ginghilovo, where 
a fort was to be established for a base of 
operations. And now, with the common 
mention of bad weather and trying cli- 
mate, comes the ominous mention of sick- 
ness also. 


Saturday, April sth. — We left Ekowe quite 
empty, haying burnt the king’s brother’s kraal 
the day before. We halted for two hours, as 
our line of wagons with Pearson's was so long. 
It was awfully hot. The country is perfectly 
lovely ; such grass and woods, hills, most beau- | 
tiful flowers and trees; if only inhabited, it 
would be one of the most charming countries 
in the world. The climate is bad. So hot in 
the day-time and cold at night. Dew like rain. 
I saw, on our route to-day, after halting in the 
sun for a couple of hours, six or seven fellows 
fall out from sunstroke. 

Sunday, April 6th. — Poor Colonel Northey 
died. We had a scare, or rather false alarm, 
at about 3.30 in the morning. 
berton has got dysentery. 
rations to-day. Men not in good health. 


That night the second instalment of 
diary is sent off by the courier from 
Ginghilovo, with a letter of a few lines, 
written by moonlight: “I hope this will 


find you all well at home. Here there is 
nothing but hard work, and very little to 
eat from morning till night. I am afraid 
it will be a long affair,” 
day night the diary is resumed. 


GINGHILOVO, — We came back here in the 


} of sustenance. 


Colonel Pem- | 
We began half- | 


The same Sun- | 
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quarters of a mile from where we had had our 
battle. Passing the ground the stench was 
fearful, owing to natives who had dragged 
themselves oft and died. 

Monday, April 7th.— Colonel Pemberton 
still remains on the sick list; and several of 
the officers have been suffering more or less 
from diarrhoea, caused by bad water. In my 
last letter I said we were on hailf-rations ; but 
it only lasted for about two days, as we have 
got some more sent us. In the afternoon we 
moved up a small hill into a first-rate position, 
but water bad and a mile off, and even that not 
likely to last long. We have also on the next 
hill another laager for the natives and bullocks. 
It is, of course, a necessity to keep them out 
of the camp, because they make the place 
smell so. In the day-time it is awfully hot, the 
sun having such power ; and at night cool, and 
very heavy,dews wet you through if you did 
not wear a mackintosh. The men begin to 
improve in spirits, but it will be awfully slow 
here for a fortnight on the saltest of pork and 
hard biscuit, pork unfit to eat. 

Wednesday, April 9th, — 1 was on duty from 
3 to 4 A.M. Another scorching hot day. A 
great deal of long grass has been burnt about 
the country, of course by the Zulus. Captain 
rufnell— who was assuming command of the 
regiment, as we had no other officers —also 
very ill. We sit in the shade under the wagons 
out of the sun, Of course we cannot go much 
more than a couple of hundred yards from the 
camp, except in small parties, so we find it 
rather dull. I got your letter from Mereworth, 
and was very glad to get it ; always like having 
as much news as possible, as we seldom see a 
paper... . I walked round our new fort this 
afternoon, It is very strong, so to say, and 
would keep any Zulu army in the world off. 

Thursday, April toth.—My company was 
on outpost duty, so I was out all day long, and 
did not do much but keep a look-out. Most 
of the troops suffering from dysentery and want 
We expect a convoy soon, as 
we have only six days’ more provisions. Aw- 
fully hot again to-day. The country all round 
our fort is more or less plain to the N., S., and 
E., where the king feeds his cattle. To the 
W. it is very mountainous, very like Scotland, 
only hills, I should say, higher. We see the 
Zulu fires at night in the distance. I wish we 
| could get from here, but I believe we have to 
| wait until all the forces are ready to advance. 
| [ don’t know whether I told you about the na- 
| tive contingent. They are all black like niggers, 
| and awful-looking beasts; have scarcely any 
clothes on at all, They are armed with rifles, 
but are very bad shots ; the only good they are 
is after a victory to pursue the enemy, as they 
are very active; also they do not make bad 
| Scouts ; they are very sharp-sighted, and can 
| bear very quickly. We must in the end give 
| the Zulus a thrashing, but the hard thing is to 
}find them. We can never attack them, be- 


morning, after leaving Pearson to our right, | cause we don’t know where they are, and they 


who was going straight back to the Tugela to 
recruit his troops, 
LIVING AGE, 
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| will take good care only to attack us when we 


e encamped about three- are in the bush or crossing rivers, and perhaps 
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at night. When they advance at close quar- 
ters, they come like cavalry; but of course any 
English army can stop them if properly han- 
dled. 

Now, my dear papa and mamma, I must 
finish off. I hope this will catch the mail on 
Tuesday. I hope all the farms, etc., are doing 
well. With very best love to ali, Martha, 
Jubber, and Pussy, 

I am, ever your affectionate son, 
ARTHUR, 


On the night of Saturday, the rath of 
April, poor boy, after being on duty all 
the previous day, Good Friday, “in the 
other laager where the niggers live,” he 
was himself seized by sickness. On the 
13th he writes home: — 


I was taken awfully seedy in the night with 
diarrheea, and to-day, Easter Sunday, I was 
obliged to go on the sick list, as my complaint 
had turned more to dysentery. The bad water 
and lowering food and bad climate are enough 
to kill anybody ; still we struggle on, the same 
for everybody. Our native ranners who take 
the post were yesterday chased on their way to 
the Tugela, and had to return here. A convoy 
with provisions has arrived here all safe; so 
far so good, as long as it lasts. We expect to 
be here a month or six weeks doing nothing, 
unless we have to alter the position of our fort 
owing to the scarcity of water. The nights 
get colder, and the sun is hotter than any En- 


glish sun in the day-time. .. . When we left | 


ngland we were 700 strong, and now we figure 
about 628, caused mostly by men gone to hos- 
pital. Some two or three of our cattle die 
every night, also a horse or two ; consequent- 
ly, being only just covered with earth for bur- 
ial, there are numerous unhealthy smells. I 
tried to get leave with Hutton to go shooting 
some buck which had been seen, but was re- 
fused as not being safe. We got our first En- 
glish papers on Thursday, and very glad we 
were to get them. By-the-bye, have you been 
fishing, and what sport? Please tell me ev- 
erything. How are grandmamma and grand- 
papa? I have not heard of or from them. I 

ope you send them my scribbles ; I dare say 
they are very hard to make out, but having 
only a blanket and sheet (waterproof) with us, 
there is very little paper to be got. What I 
write with now is a pen I bought, which you 
dip in water and it writes as you see. How is 

ubber, and how is Edmund Carew? The 
Zulus around us amuse themselves by burning 
grass, I suppose with the idea to starve our 
cattle. Lord Chelmsford has gone back to 
Durban, All the troops have arrived safe, the 
17th only losing three horses on their journey. 
The niggers brought us in some sweet pota- 
toes yesterday which are horrible things, still 
they are of the vegetable description... . 
The colonel is still suffering from dysentery, 


also Tufnell ; so Cramer, the second captain, 
I should very much | cooks, as we cook al! our meat, salt meat, etc., 


is in command of us, 


| me, as it would give me all the county news. 
We had service this morning for the first time 
\since we left the “Dublin Castle ;"” every 
|other Sunday we have been marching. We 
| killed an enormous snake the other day, about 
five or six feet long. Two rhinoceroses have 
been seen near here feeding; I wish I could 
get a shot at them, but can’t get leave to get 
}out. Has Colonel Price had much sport with 
the hounds, and how are all the horses, colts, 
mares, etc.? How does the Cwm get on; I 
wish I was there ; also the ravens, everything ? 
Colonel Northey is a great loss ; he was mar- 
ried, too, and his wife a very nice person, 
Tell grandpapa I find the little book he gave 
me very useful ; also your Bible, which I al- 
ways carry with me. To-day is Easter Sun- 
day, and a convoy has just been sighted; they 
say we shal! get the mail, I know I am writ- 
ing great bosh, but have nothing else to do, 
If you happen to see Mr. Walsh, please thank 
him for my revolver ; I find it very useful, and 
it shoots first-rate, also remember me to Aunt 
| Ellen, and tell her she does not know how 
| much I am indebted to her... Several fel- 
| lows have followed my idea of writing a diary 
| and posting it ; it seems -very lazy and unduti- 
ful of me, but it is perhaps better than noth- 
|ing. I do wish you could be here for a day or 
| two to see the country, and the trees and shrubs 
| that grow wild, just like a flower garden, I 
| should say the grass here is better for feeding 
|than any in England, one could easily mow 
three or four. crops of hay in the year. The 
only thing, or one of the few things, the Zulus 
cultivate is Indian corn, what they call mealies ; 
also a few fields of sugar-cane here and there, 





We are not many miles from the sea, as we 
jcan hear it when the wind is the right way, 
from six to ten miles I dare say. 
Monday. — Convoy sudead 
|night. By the mail poor Keith Turnour heard 


all safe last 


| he had lost his father, I was awfully sorry, as 
| 1 could not do any work, being still on the 
| sick list, My dysentery still sticks to me with 
| bad pain in my inside, but I feel otherwise 
| well in myself. I slept under a cart last night 
| — quite a luxury, as it keeps the dew off. To- 
| day we are burning the grass round our laager, 
|so that the Zulus cannot set fire to it and at- 
| tack us at the same time. The men have had 
| fresh meat the last two days, as several bul- 
|locks have come up from Tugela, They are 
| killed at eight in the morning, and eaten at 

one. We got some jam up last night, so we 

are doing pretty well now, The only thing I 
| wish is that the Zulus would attack us again, 
It is getting quite slow doing nothing. Cap- 
jtain Tufnell is off the sick list to-day, and 
| takes command of the regiment, How are 
| Uncle Tom and Aunt Conty getting on? Havy- 
ing no end of fan, I'll be bound. Our laager 
| is about twenty miles from Fort Pearson on 
|the Tugela, and sixteen miles from the now 
| abandoned Ekowe, which we can see with our 
| telescopes, We are all becoming very learned 


like to have the Hereford Times forwarded to | make soup and different things of them, The 
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worst of it is we have very few materials to 
cook in, mostly provided by the wagon con- 
ductors, We made some mealie cakes of In- 
dian corn, which were first-rate at the time, but 
awfully indigestible afterwards; I'm afraid the 


fault of the cooking; I wish I had taken les- | 


sons from Miles before I left. 

Tuesday, April 15th. — The convoy of empty 
wagons left at six to go to Tugela, Spent a 
very bad night, suffering from diarrhaea, and 


felt much weaker to-day; still I hope I shall | 


et over it soon. Some of the fellows got 
el to shoot, and they shot five golden plov- 
ers, or grey kind of plovers, which are very 
acceptable to our larder. I felt awfully dull, 
nothing to do but sit under a cart out of the 
sun and try to sleep. The scouts went out 


some six or seven miles to-day and burnt sev- | 
eral kraals. Four Zulu women and a boy were | 


brought in yesterday, the most hideous crea- 
tures | ever saw, more like wild animals. I 
am going to post my letter to-night, so as to 
be certain to catch the mail, I hope you are 
all well, and love to everybody. 
Ever your most affectionate son, 
ARTHUR. 

P.S.—I was very glad to get a letter from 
you and papa last night, of March 11th. I 
am exceeding!y sorry to hear of grandmamma’'s 
attack, It must indeed have been very seri- 
ous. I only hope she may recover for some 
time, and be weil when I get home again. I 
had rather a better night last night, but am 
still very weak. Sorry to hear “ Masquerade ” 
is a roarer. Have not had grandpapa’s and 
Elinor’s letters yet: must have missed the 
mail, 


He never got home, and he wrote no 
more; the cold nights, and heavy dews, 
and suns “ hotter than any English sun,” 
had done their work. On the 24th of 
April he was sent to the hospital at Fort 
Pearson, where Colonel Hopton, a Here- 
fordshire neighbor, was in command ; the 
poor boy died on the day following, and 
in a letter to his father Colonel Hopton 
relates the end, 


Yesterday morning I got a note from an offi- 
cer of the 6oth, Gunning, who appears to have 
been told by Arthur that he knew me, inform- 
ing me that he, Arthur, was very ill with dys- 
entery, and that the doctor had sent him to 


Fort Pearson in wee that the change of air | 


would do him good, and asking me to meet 
the convoy on arrival here and get Arthur at 
once into the hospital. I met the empty 
convoy of waggons last evening, as they ap- 
proached our camp, and got the one with Ar- 
thur in it over the river (Tugela) as soon as I 
could, and sent it up to hospital, This morn- 
ing early I went to see him, having first asked 
the doctor in charge about him. He at once 
told me he feared the worst. When I saw 
him I did not think he would recover, His 


| servant was with him, who was very attentive 
|}tohim. We gave him what medical comforts 
| could be got, such as beef-tea and champagne. 
I stayed with him all the morning, until 2 p.M., 
}and at his request I read and prayed by his 
stretcher side ; he was then quite sensible and 
| followed all I said, and repeated some of the 
| prayers after me. All this time he was very 
weak, and hardly able to raise himself up, al- 
though his servant told me that yesterday he 
was able to stand and walk. The disease for 
| some days seems to have taken hold of him, 
| He passed nothing but pure blood, and when 
| I first saw him was reduced almost to a skele- 
jton. About 2 P.M., having changed his shirt 
| and made him as comfortable as I could, I left 
him, telling him I would come back soon, 
Some time afterwards I got a message from 
him asking me to go back, which I did, about 
5.30 P.M. I found a Captain Cardew, one of 
| the staff-officers, with him. He had just read 
| the fourteenth chapter of St. John to him, 
| which he listened to, and asked Cardew to read 
| slowly, so that he might follow. A doctor 
| was also withhim, They told me that the end 
was approaching. Weall stayed with him till 
| about 7 P.M., when he gave a little sigh and 
| passed away; he was not sensible for the last 
hour, but appeared not to suffer any pain. 
| When I was with him in the morning, I said : 
“ Arthur, I shall write by the post to-night, to 
tell your mother how ill you are.” He said: 
“ Yes, please, colonel, write to mamma.” It 
was at this time that he asked me to read to 
| him and repeated after me the Lord's Prayer, 


| A little more is added by a friend and 
|brother officer, Lieutenant Hutton, a 
| corporal from whose company had helped 

the dying boy’s servant in his attendance 
| on his master, 


| The corporal at the boy’s request had on 
| several occasions read to him both from the 
Bible and Prayer-Book, and as the corporal 
| expressed himself to me, he seemed always 
| more peaceful and happy afterwards. His ser- 
| vant Starman was most struck by the heroic 

and resigned way in which his master bore the 

pain of his disease shortly before his death. 
| Knowing the end was approaching, and seeing 
| his master inclined to move, Starman got up 
| and was about to smooth his pillow for him, 
| when the boy, with a smile that as he said 
jhe will never forget, turned and whispered: 
“ Hush, don’t touch me, | am going to heaven ;" 


| and so fell asleep. 


| On the 26th of April, the day after his 
| death, Arthur Mynors was buried under 
}& mimosa-tree, on a grassy slope looking 
| down to the sea over the lovely valley of 
the pi ces On the 2nd of May some 

men of his regiment, the Goth, put a small 
| rough wooden cross over his grave, with 
| this inscription ; — 
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IN MEMORY OF 


LIEUT. MYNORS, 
3 | 6, 
Wuo Diep APRIL 25, 1879, 


AGED 22 YEARS, 


It was a happy nature that, by the banks 
of the Tugela, passed thus early away — 
a happy and beautiful nature. His simple 
letters and diary, which we have been 
following, show him to us better than any 
admiring description. They show a na- 
ture fresh, wholesome, gay; an English 
boy with the tastes of his age and bring- 
ing up, with a keen love of sport, with a 
genuine love for the country, a genuine 
eye for it— Greek in his simplicity and 
truth of feeling, Greek in his simplicity 
and truth of touch. We see him full of 
natural affection, and not ashamed of man- 
ifesting it; bred in habits of religion, and 
not ashamed of retaining them; without 
a speck of affectation, without a shadow 
of pretension, unsullied, brave, true, kind, 
respectful, grateful, uncensorious, uncom- 
plaining; in the time to act, cheerfully 
active; in the time to suffer, cheerfully 
enduring. So to his friends he sensed 
and so their testimony shows him —testi- 
mony which by its affectionate warmth 

roves the character which could inspire 
it to have been no ordinary one. “I am 
sure you and anybody who knew him,” 
writes a brother officer, “will be grieved 
beyond measure to hear of the death of 
our dear Bunny Mynors, of dysentery. I 
can’t tell you what a loss he is to us, as 
he was such a favorite with us all. He 
had endeared himself in his short stay of 
a year with men and officers alike, more 
than is given to the lot of most of us.” 
“ He had all the qualities,” says another, 
“of a good soldier and a ay’ o8 of men, 
combined with a perfect temper, thorough 


unselfishness, and a genial cheery man-| 


ner.” “The life and soul of the mess,” 
writes the adjutant of his battalion, him- 
self an Etonian, “keen at all sports and 
games, and a universal favorite wherever 
we have been quartered —it seems hard 
to lose him. But when I add that in all 
professional matters he was most earnest, 
and so keen to be well up in his work, 
strict and yet with a perfect manner, a 
favorite with his men, and, as all admit, 
the most promising boy Eton has sent to 
our ranks for many a day ~— when I add 
this, I feel that not only we who knew 
him, but all the battalion, must grieve, 
and will do so for the loss of one who 


| promised to be such a credit to his regi- 
ment. . . . Theold school may well grieve 
for so fine a character as his who has just 
been taken from us. I know no finer 
fellows, or those who do their work so 
well, as those like Mynors, who never 
said an unkind word of any one, and con- 
sequently no one ever said any word ex- 
cept of praise or love for them.” “Such 
as they,” to the same effect says his tutor, 
Mr. Warre, who has gained and kept the 
loving regard and trust of so many gen- 
erations of his Eton pupils, as he gained 
and kept those of young Mynors; “such 
as they have from others the love that 
they deserve.” 
Natures so beautiful are not common; 

and those who have seen and possessed 
the bright presence of such a boy, while 
they mourn their irreparable loss, cannot 
but think most of his rareness, his unique- 
ness. For me,a stranger, and speaking 
not to his friends but to the wide public, 

I confess that when I have paid my 
tribute of sympathy to a beautiful charac- 
ter and to a profound sorrow, it is rather 
to what he has in common with others 
that my thoughts are drawn, than to-what 
is unique in him. The order of things in 
which he was brought up, the school sys- 
tem in which he was educated, produce, 
not indeed many natures so sweet as his, 
but in all good natures many of his vir- 
tues. That school system is a close and 
narrow one; that order of things is chang- 
ing, and will surely pass away. Vain are 
endeavors to keep it fixed forever, im- 
potent are regrets for it; it will pass away. 
The received ideas which furnished the 
mind of Arthur Mynors, as they in general 
furnish the minds of English boys of his 
class, and which determine his and their 
intellectual vision, will change. But un- 
der the old order of things, and with its 
received ideas, there were bred great and 
precious virtues; it is good for us to rest 
our eyes upon them, to feel their value, to 
| resolve amid all chances and changes to 
| save and nourish them, as saved and 
| nourished they can be. Our slowness of 

development in England has its excellent 
| uses in enabling indispensable virtues to 
| take root, and to make themselves felt oy 

us to be indispensable. Our French 

neighbors have moved faster than we; 
| they have more lucidity, in several impor- 
|tant respects, than we have; ni have 
‘fewer illusions. But a modern French 
| schoolboy, Voltairian and emancipated, 








making it his pastime to play tricks on 
| his chaplain, to mock and flout him and 
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his teaching — the production of a race of | 
lucid schoolboys of this kind is a danger- 
our privilege. And in taking leave of the 
letters and diary of Arthur Mynors, I feel 
that this natural and charming boy, too, 
has virtues, he and others like him, which 
are part of the very tradition and life of 
England; which have gone to make “ the 
ancient and inbred integrity, piety, good- 
nature, and good-humor of the English 
people,” * and which can no more perish | 
than that ideal. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


® Burke. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE CITY CHURCHES. 


la bill, 





WE called attention about atwelvemonth 
ago, not at all for the first time, to the de- 
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fortunate one of 1872, but he did not 
think it necessary to offer any new argu- 
ments in its support. Neither did Earl 
Onslow, whose estimate of the facts 
seemed to be exclusively based on the Sv. 
Fames’s Gazette returns, but who sug- 
gested a Royal Commission as a more 
satisfactory method of dealing with a sub- 
ject requiring further investigation than 
In this view Lord Midleton, who 
contented himself with repeating the 
stock arguments on one side and ignoring 
the answers to them, did not concur, as 
he wished for no further evidence. The 
only speech which even attempted to grap- 
ple with the question, or threw any fresh 
light on it, was that of Lord Carnarvon, 
who, without positively asserting that no 
legislation was required, pointed out un- 
answerable objections both to the details 
and the main principle of the Bishop of 
London’s bill. With minute particulars 
we need not concern ourselves here. The 


sign which has been sedulously advocated | really important question is whether the 
for some twenty years past — though hap-| fundamental assumption underlying this 
pily as yet with very partial results —-j| whole contention for destroying the old 


for a wholesale destruction of the City 
churches. The debate on the subject 
last Tuesday in the House of Lords seems 
strikingly to illustrate and confirm the ar- 
gument we then urged, in connection with 
ao unofficial and” ingeniously misleading 
“ census-table” which had been put for- 
ward and commended with considerable 
flourishes of trumpets to the notice of its 
readers by the St. Fames’s Gazette, with 
the double view apparently of showing 
how much better the Dissenting chapels 
in the City-were attended than the parish 
churches, and how little use there was in 
retaining the latter. We need not repeat 
here our exposure of the many transparent 
fallacies deduced from these “ remarkable 
and interesting figures;” but we are 
afraid from what he said, or rather from 
what he did not say, the other day, that 
the Bishop of London is still very far 
from appreciating the real state of the 
case. He reminded the House that in 
1860 his predecessor in the see, the pres- 
ent Archbishop of Canterbury, got a per- 
missive act passed for the Union of 
Benefices, under which nine churches had 
been pulled down, and that as strenuous 
opposition was offered to the working of 
the act— we suspect he is mistaken in 
ascribing it mainly to the Liberation So- 
ciety — he had himself introduced a com- 
pulsory bill in 1872, which passed the 
House of Lords but broke down in the 
Commons. The bishop added that the 
present bill was identical with the un- 


|City churches and transferring their 
poiny Fegan endowments to the suburbs 
| can accepted as correct. We have 
|more than once before now shown con- 
| clusively that it cannot, and in doing so 
| have dwelt substantially on the very same 
|arguments urged with so much force on 
| Tuesday by Lord Carnarvon. It is ar- 
|gued that, while the City parishes are 
|numerous, the permanent population is 
| scanty and diminishing, and. the church 
accommodation is out of all proportion 
to its actual wants. “Within the City 
proper,” according to the Zimes, “it is 
difficult, not to say impossible, to find 
worshippers for the churches;” and, 
“such being the case, what can be more 
natural than that” the churches should 
be demolished and the endowments follow 
the population? It has been proved on 
former occasions that there is a good deal 
of exaggeration and inaccuracy in these 
statements, even as regards Sunday ser- 
vices — which, be it remembered, are the 
i services taken into account either by 
| bis Ops or newspaper advocates of the 
proposed change ; but that is by no means 





the ven or the main objection to their 
proposal from a practical point of view; 
| on the esthetic aspect of the question we 


| shall have a word to say presently. 


It is true that many of the City churches 
are ill attended on Sundays, though not 
so ill attended as it suits special pleaders 
to represent. But itis not true that the 
only, if indeed the chief, cause for this 
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scanty attendance is to be found in the 
sparse population of the City; it is not 
true that the continued or increasing 
operation of this cause can be safely 
reckoned upon; and least of all is it true 
that Sunday worship is by any means: the 
sole object for which these churches exist 
and ought to be preserved. It was pointed 
out by a correspondent of the S¢. Fames’s 
Gazette, at the time of the publication of 
the skilfully manipulated census above re- 
ferred to, that the well-known healthiness 
of the situation might not improbably lead 
hereafter to the occupation of many of the 
thousands of flats and chambers in the 
City now unlet for dwelling purposes; 
and Lord Carnarvon reinforced this con- 
sideration by observing that “ a reduction 
of the amount of the inhabited house duty 
would make a vast change in the number 
of permanent inhabitants in the City, and 
would consequently largely increase the 
spiritual wants of the district and the 
different congregations of the various 
churches.” On this ground alone the 
folly of pulling down churches, the site of 
which once lost could never be recovered, 
is sufficiently obvious. And it is worth 
remembering, in view of the claptrap 
often talked on the subject, that even 
now the number of churches is consider- 
ably short of what it was formerly. Of 
the ninety-eight parish churches within 
the walls of London before the Great Fire 
no less than eighty-five were burnt down, 
and of these only fifty were rebuilt by 
Wren; the present number therefore rep- 
resents barely two-thirds of the original 
complement. Nor are those which re- 
main left empty because no worshippers 
can be found near, so much as because 
the convenience of worshippers is for the 
most part systematically neglected. To 
cite Lord Carnarvon’s words : — 


Even as it was, however, the churches were 
comparatively deserted, not because they were 
too numerous, but because the necessary ser- 
vices to meet the wants of very large classes 
were not provided. There was, for instance, 
a large class of professional men who came 
into the City in the morning and who left it in 
the evening, who would be glad to attend daily 
services if they were performed at certain times 
of the day. Instead of that course being 
adopted, however, the custom was only to open 
the City churches on Sundays, and to keep 
them closed during the week. There had 


always been a large attendance at St. Paul's. 


Cathedral on saints’ and other days when ser- 
vice was performed in that noble place of wor- 
ship, and statistics showed that when one of the 
large City churches in a leading thoroughfare 
had been thrown open for public worship 
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during Lent some fifty thousand persons had 
attended, 


We may add that a short midday service 
held on all week-days throughout the year 
in a side chapel of St. Paul’s, and origi- 
nally commenced in compliance with the 
express request of several business men 
in the City, is largely attended, while the 
sermons preached under the dome at the 
same hour during Lent and Advent at- 
tract an audience of some thousands. It 
looks at first sight rather strange that it 
should have been left to an outsider, who 
avowedly docs not speak as a Church- 
man, and is indeed careful to inform “ the 
priests of a grand historic Church” to 
whom he appeals that he has himself “ de- 
liberately abandoned the faith they hold,” 
to recall to the minds of prelates and cler- 
gy what one might have supposed would 
to religious believers, or at leAst to reli- 
gious Anglicans, be little more than a 
truism. Yet it was Mr. Kegan Paul who 
in the Vineteenth Century two years ago 
came forward to remind those who are 
conducting this crusade against the City 
churches that religion can hardly be 
considered, especially by the pastors of a 
Church which provides daily offices in her 
Prayer-Book, a mere Sunday luxury, and 
that there is in truth no gpot in the world 
where an earnest and discreet clergyman 
would find such great opportunities of 
usefulness as in the City, “among the 
young, the active, the intellectual, the 
sceptical, and the curious — in fact among 
just those classes the parson hardly ever 
gets at.” But, obvious as is the force of 
such reasoning, it appears to this day to 
have entirely escaped the apprehension 
of those with whom the chief responsibil- 
ity rests in this matter. 

It is perhaps only a mark of character- 
istic ingenuity in the Zimes to quote, as 
“no less significant” for its own destruc- 
tive argument than the alleged paucity of 
worshippers in City churches, certain sta- 
tistics concerning the incumbents which 
had been brought forward by Lord Car- 
narvon for a precisely opposite purpose. 
“ Significant” undoubtedly these statis- 
tics are; the question is what they signify. 
Lord Carnarvon observes : — 


One substantial ground of complaint, how- 
ever, in connection with these City benefices 
was the non-residence of the City clergy. Ac- 
cording to a return which had been furnished 
on the motion of the noble marquis behind 
him, it appeared that of these clergymen 31 
resided in the City, 25 in the country, 13 in 
the suburbs, and that five had no address at 
all, J¢ was no wonder that in these circum- 
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stances. the City churches should be abandoned | the Times itself is not blind, and the bill 
by their congregations, now before the House of Lords provides 
We have purposely italicized the last sen-| very inadequately even for this limited 
tence, which contains the speaker's com-| security against what Carlyle — who was 
ment on the facts. The JZimes’ writer, | neither an ecclesiastic nor an “ wsthete ” 
with these words staring him in the face,;—-denounced as “a sordid, nay sinful, 
proceeds, after giving the previous sen-| piece of barbarism.” But it would be a 
tence, to add, as though still quoting Lord | scarcely less sinful piece of stupidity, if 
Carnarvon, that “if a church does not|not of barbarism, to retain the edifices 
require a resident incumbent, it has no| and make no religious use of them. For 
very strong claims to a separate parochial | the pone of the churchyards — 
existence.” Be it so; but the very point | which isimportant in an esthetic and san- 


of. Lord Carnarvon’s argument, as of Mr, 

Kegan Paul’s before him, is that these 

deserted churches do “ require” what un- 

fortunately they do not possess, or, in 

other words, that if the incumbents did 

their a | by residing in their parishes 
d Bn 


itary no less than a religious point of 
view in the heart of a crowded city ~the 
bill does affect to provide, but it may rea- 
sonably be questioned how long sites of 
such high commercial value would be left 
intact when the buildings to which they 
owed their sacredness and their historical 





they wou d plenty of work ready to 
their hand. We can illustrate this by a 


interest had disappeared. Nor can we 


little fact which came to our knowledge | readily appreciate the force of the stereo- 
the other day. A poor man living in the | typed argument, repeated the other day 
heart of the City was visited during his| for the hundredth time by Lord Midle- 
last illness by a resident dignitary, who/| ton, that “no adequate means exist for 
had no parochial cure and had only quite | meeting the spiritual necessities of the 
incidentally heard of his existence, bat | ever-increasing population beyond the 
whose ministrations he thankfully ac-' City boundaries” except by alienating to 
cepted; his house was situated at the/their service the endowments of the City 
meeting-point of three City parishes, but|churches. Why cannot the suburban set- 
he assured his visitor that he did not know | tlers do what their forefathers in the City 
by sight the incumbent of any one of | did before them, and what the denizens of 
them, and that no clergyman had ever | all other newly inhabited districts have to 
come near him, though he had lived there | do, and provide churches and clergy for 
for eleven years, and he had consequently | themselves? We dispute alike the justice 
lapsed into a sort of practical heathenism, | and the expediency of robbing Peter to 
We quite agree with the 7ymes that facts | pay Paul, and if Peter is proved, as in the 
like this are very “ significant,” but to our | present case, to have done his work neg- 
mind they signify just the opposite lesson | ligently, that is an excellent reason for 





to that embodied in the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s bill. It is easy enough to dispose 
of the suggestion of any possible uses for 
a church or its minister besides the per- 
formance of Sunday service by airily as- 
suming that “the Reformation must have 
made sad havoc with them.” To seek a 
precise account of “the real intentions of 
the founders of the City churches” may 
be a difficult and not perhaps very profita- 
ble speculation, and there were, no doubt, 
some usages of medieval devotion which 
nobody would desire to revive at the pres- 
ent day. But still, as we observed some 
years ago while pleading on architectural 
and esthetic grounds for the preservation 
of Wren’s churches, there are many prac- 
tical purposes, such as making them the 
religious centres of guilds, confraterni- 
ties, and the like, for which even those 
edifices not any longer required for ordi- 
nary parochial worship might be utilized, 
To the importance of preserving them for 
their historical and architectural interest 





reforming, not for suppressing, him. 


From The St. James’s Magazine. 
THE COMMERCIAL SPIRIT IN MODERN 
EDUCATION, 

THE extraordinary annual increase of 
competitive examinations is only a sign of 
the-extent to which thercommercial spirit 
of the times has overshadowed all educa- 
tion. We may rest assured that Bacon 
toiled for years, a poor law student in 
Gray's Inn; he regarded his studies not 
only as for use, but for pleasure and for 
ornament. His genius had, perhaps, too 
strong an originality to refuse to bow to 
any times, yet had Bacon lived now, it is 
but too probable that his earlier years 
would have been spent, not in that solid 
thought which has made him a master of 
the highest rank, but in the absorption of 
digests and those other intellectual works 
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which form the ready-reckoner of the 
speculator in examination honors. Such 
leaders of thought as Mr. Emerson have 
long cried to us that we are training up a 
generation of library recluses, devoted ‘to 
the disentombing and reproduction of the 
ideas of earlier and stronger-thoughted 
generations ; it is certain that to original 
thought and prodt ciion (and how much of 
a nation’s characcer and power is implied 
in that one word “original ”!) accumu- 
lated examinations are an absolute bar. 
The office of education is, we take it, to 
enable a man to think, to enable him to 
feel, and to inculcate facts. By the study 
of facts thought is generated, and thought 
is crowned by feeling, since a man can 
only be said to knowa thing when he 
feels it. The commercial mind, however, 
is atrifle narrow, is eminently practical, 
and it has in educational matters taken of 
late a definite standpoint, and insisted on 
limiting both general and professional 
training to the cultivation of the first 
division, the accumulation of facts. This 
is essentially the work that the examina- 
tion test, as at present applied, performs. 
It does not, it cannot profess to inquire 
by what processes the mind has arrived at 
its facts; it simply assesses the number 
of facts absorbed, and doles out its re- 
It is as if 


wards in a proportionate ratio. 
we should judge a horse by the sleekness 
of his coat, and take no account of the 
arsenic administered to obtain that sleek- 


ness. These last remarks may seem un- 
duly bitter; but we believe that there are 
few thinking minds which are not pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the tendency of 
our modern education to resolve itself 
into a scheme of continual examination. 
The idea is a distinctly modern one, the 
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outcome of the intensely practical charac- 
ter of the commercial mind. If we ex- 
amine the wisdom of our ancestors, we 
shall find that, in one form or another, 
they have always attached importance, not 
to the passing of an occasional isolated 
test, but to the training which develops 
the man, and forms both his intellect and 
character. This is the secret of the influ- 
ence which distinguished birth has been 
able to exercise ; it has been very gener- 
ally felt that the fact of belonging to a 
well-known family is a satisfactory guar- 
antee of that training which fits a man for 
big parts. It is recognized by every one 
that, for the adequate performance of the 
duties of life, a mere knowledge of certain 
isolated facts is a very insufficient equip- 
ment. A general knowledge of men and 
affairs, powers of reasoning, and energy 
to master the various problems which 
present themselves from day to day — 
these are the qualities which lead to suc- 
cess. Further, to take a wider view of 
life than that which is summed up in the 
word “ success,” we enter upon a ques- 
tion of unlimited extent as to the color, 
the wealth of feeling, and imagination 
with which the possession of a cultivated 
mind clothes the whole of the possessor’s 
career. To enlarge upon this would be 
to dilate in platitudes upon matter of gen- 
eral consent; but herein lies the vast dif- 
ference between the education of olden 
times in this country — confined though 
such education unfortunately was, to the 
favored few — between the State educa- 
tion of France and Germany at the pres- 
ent time, and our own system of submit- 
ting in everything to the test of competi- 
tive examinations. 





THe umbrella trade (according to the Scien- 
tific American) threatens the existence of the 
pimento (pepper) plantations of Jamaica. It 
was shown by an official estimate made at 
Kingston Jast autumn, that more than half a 
million umbrella-sticks were then awaiting ex- 
port to England and the United States, These 
sticks were almost without exception pimento, 
and it is not surprising that owners and lessees 
of pimento walks are becoming alarmed at the 
growth of a trade which threatens to uproot, 





in a few years, all the young trees. The ex- 
pert returns for the last five years show an 
average of two thousand bundles of sticks sent 
out from Jamaicatannually, and the returns for 
the first three-quarters of 1881 show an export 
of over rai hundred bundles, valued at 
fifteen thousand dollars. Each bundle con- 
tains from five to eight hundred sticks, each of 
which represents a young bearing pimento- 
tree. 








